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1870—1890. 


HE JOURNAL has labored unceas- 

ingly to place education upon a 

scientific basis, and to make teach- 
ing a profession. It has urged the teachers 
to become more worthy, as the first step in 
advance ; though it found few at first who 
favored advancement, now it can count them 
in all parts of the country. There has been 
much accomplished in twenty years. 


1890. 

The year opens auspiciously. We begin 
in this number the work of the third decade 
with far more confidence than we did that 
of the second. We can see that the circle 
of inquiring, interested, and earnest teach- 
ers is steadily widening. We now ask for 
the co-operation of all educators who desire 
to make further progress. Progress has al- 
ways followed the reading of the JOUR- 
NAL ; therefore, we confidently ask your aid 
in extending its circulation. Let every 
reader secure another reader. It is because 
earnest men and women have done this for 
us, that we have been enabled to do what 
we have for educational advancement. 
Friends of education, we look to yo for’ 








THE SCHOOL JOURNAL FOR 1890. 


THE JouRNAL believing that the art of education 
can be indefinitely improved, has aimed, and will 
still aim, to be a potent means of advancing 
TEACHING. It looks upon the skilful teacher as one 
that is conferring precious gifts upon the commu- 
pity; it believes that there are signs that the great 
subject of discussion in time to come, by the press, 
pu pit, and people, will be Epucation. 

PRINcIPLEs. It will discuss foundation principles 
so clearly that the teacher who wants to teach in the 
light of principles, can do so. It will give two pages in 
each number to an exposition of ‘pedagogy, both 
practical and theoretical. 

Metuops. THE JouRNAL was the first to break 
away from the custom of providing essays, and 
to give instead the practice of the most skilful 
teachers ; it devotes two pages in each number to 
methods. It was the first to recognize the import- 
ance of objective methods and of manual training; 
it discussed these when only contempt or sighs of 
pity arose. It has believed thoroughly in the kin- 
dergarten—as mort do now. Its exposition of 
Methods will carry a living power with them, that 
will compel a study of principles. 

1. The first number each month will discuss Lan- 
GUAGE AND THINGS ; under this latter head the study 
of Ovjcete and Physics will be treated. 

2 Thre second number each month will discuss 
NUMBzZRS AND EarRTH; under this latter head, 
Botuny, Mineralogy, and Zoology will have a care- 
ful treatment. 

3. Tne thi-d issue of the month will discuss Pxo- 
PLE AND SELF, The former will concern the history 
of the past and of to-day, the latter Physiology, 
Calisthenres, Health, Hygiene, Manners, etc. 

4. The last issue of the month will discuss Ernics 
axD DoinG ; under this latter head, Practical 
Manual Training, Drawing, Construction, Inven- 
tion, Apparatus Making, and Experimenting will be 
discussed, 

Tbus the readers will find the JouRNAL a powerful 
help in the school-room. 


Spirit. THE JOURNAL will be edited in the spirit 
of the New Education. It will breathe the mind and 
heart of Pestalozzi; it will attempt to lift the work of 
the echool-room out of the monotony and drudgery 
that usually encompass it; it will point out how the 
teacher may avail himself of the power that lies in 
the child-mind endowed by its Creator with self 
educating abilities. 


EpITORIALs It will give two pages of each number 
to a frank statement of the views of its editors on 
educational matters. As both of its editors have been 
normal school men, institute conductors, and prac- 
tical teachers, with a quarter of a century of 
experience, their views will be worth a good deal. 
Mr. Amos M. Kellogg having been much improved 
ia h-alth is again daily at work. Dr. Allen, as 
the head of the pedagogical school of the University 
of the City of New York, occupies a position of com- 
mancing importance. He has been connected with 
the JouRNAL for the past five years. 

CORRESPONDENCE. From the 500 letters that 
come each day selections will be made, which 
will interest the great circle of readers. 

ConTrisuTors. The writers for the JoURNAL have 
ever been the foremost teachers ; and it is a notable 
fact that those who have written most for the Jour- 
NAL have, without exception, won for themselves 
recognition as men of educational ability. 

SUPPLEMENTARY. A page in each number is de- 
voted to ‘‘ Current Events,” “‘Things to Tell the 
Pupils,” ‘Birthdays of Distinguished People,” 


“Recitation,” ete All this wil be taivahable 0 
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EpucaTionaL Notes. A page is devoted to notes 
of mevements of importance to the wide-awake 
teacher. No heavy or useless stuff will get in; 
opinions on all educational movements are given in 
a straightfoward and enlightened way ; uo malice, 
no “taffy.” It is published to do teachers and the 
cause of education good. The Journat for 1890 
with its 100ist number extends a most cordial 


greeting to all. 





wus walking along the street recently behind 

‘three half grown boys, we noticed they were 
surveyed by those who met them with surprise. 
What occasioned it? We were interested and 
looked into their faces; they did not seem to belong 
to this civilization. If they were Americans they 
were degenerate Americans. They had low fore- 
heads and the general structure of countenance 
that indicates inferiority; they were fine types of 
what we call the lower class in society. It is this 
class that civilization has to meet and overcome. 
There are really two armies fighting each other, for 
the ignorant, strange to say, do not want to be 
made wiser. Here is a field for thought, and it 
makes us who are teachers feel more satisfied with 
our work. The teacher is in the van of civiliza- 
tion; civilization is due to the teacher, who is the 
leader of an army that has for its object, making 
the world better. The men who are in the shops 
and stores are supplying these men who are made 
better, are making money from them; the class 
that employs itself in making people better is on a 
side street, or in some quiet place, and not recog- 
nized as the force it really is. 





66 A SCHOOL superintendent can be made out of 
any sort of timber.” These are the words of 

an active teacher in Illinois. This is true not only 
of Illinois, but of most states of the Union. We are 
sorry itistrue. Not long since a superintendent 
was asked why he took the office. He replied, *‘ Be- 
cause I have a mortgage on my farm.” This was 
probably a straightforward answer. Some are 
mechanicai men; they go into the school-room and 
see whether all are sitting still, and whether classes 
come and go properly, and then leave. Some go a 
little farther and hear the classes read or recite! 
Very few look into the work of the teacher, but 
how many are capable of benefiting that teacher if 
they do look irto his work! Welay it downas a 
principle that the occupation of the superintendent 
demands the preparation of the practical teacher. 
He must know what the teacher can do in the 
school-room by having been in the school-room 
himself. The work of examining teachers is 
often placed as an obstacle in the path of the super- 
intendent, so much labor is employed in examining 
the teacher. And many superintendents claim 
their work is over when the teacher is examined ; 
but it seems to us the real benefit to be derived 
from the superintendent is in his superintendence. 
We have been receiving letters from teachers who 
tell us of the advantage which they derived from 
being under the superintendency of Mr. So and So, 
in such a state or county, and eay, ‘‘ His superin- 
tendency was the making of me.” Said Miss S. ina 
letter, *‘I was under the superintendency of a man 
who saw my capabilities and my faults and encour- 
aged me, and pointed out what I should do.” The 
special point which we wish at this time to bring 
before the superintendents who will read this, is, 
that to benefit the teacher really, he must be put 
upon some course of action that will elevate him 
until the term closes, and he must not leave the 
the same.man he entered it. This is the 

of that man who feels his responsibility to 

his assistants and would rightly discharge it. 
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1870-1890,—RETROSPECTIVE. 

There are serious questions before the educational 
world, and there always will be. Teaching has to do 
with MAN, in whom is exhibited apparently the highest 
wisdom of the Creator. What to do for man’s uplifting 
and advancement is a question the Creator has con- 
cerned himself very much about ; it will become the 
business of the world as it becomes more enlightened. 

In 1874, when the senior editor took charge of the 
JOURNAL, it was determined to present EDUCATION as 
the theme of thought, and to ask the educators of the 
country to join hands in attaining a better conception of 
education, and in improving the methods employed. 
There were many dissatisfied men and women in this 
broad country, but few who had the courage to attempt 
to modify the traditions under which they wrougbt. 
The Pestalozzian wave had nearly spent its force. 
Expounded by Horace Mann and others, the ideas of the 
Swiss educator had produced a revolution as startling 
as it was beneficent. Formalism almost reigned 
supreme ; foundation principles were not studied. 

The JOURNAL proposed to go back and take up the 
work. that Mann and Page, and Barnard, the Alcotts. 
and May, and Woodbridge, and Colburn, and Russell, 
and Brooks, and Carter, and Cyrus Pierce, hid begun, 
and to take it up in their spirit. At this time the ideas 
of Freebel, a disciple of Pestalozzi, had begun to attract 
attention in America—but not, it must be noted, 
among teachers. The public was somewhat on the 
alert, and more ready to hear than the educators. The 
first efforts, therefore, produced but httle result, for the 
teachers were addressed by this paper. The few who 
sympathized stood by to see what the result would be 
before they would speak. It was a time of darkness. 

Col. F. W. Parker began to exemplify at Quincy, 
Mass., the operation of the Pestalozzian ideas, as never 
before witnessed in America. Many teachers were 
attracted ; Quincy became an educational. Mecca ; the 
public press made the public acquainted. It appeared 
that the public were more interested than the teachers. 
The utterance of the truth in the JOURNAL made an 
impression on mamy minds. The exhibition of the appli- 
cation of just ideas at Quincy, joined with the efforts of 
this paper, produced a profound reaction ; it became al- 
moet a revolution. The *‘New Education” became the suk- 
ject of discussion at hundreds of summer conventions. 
That a profound change has begun is apparent, and that 
it will go on is equally apparent. 

Looking back over the past twenty years, it is plain 
the JOURNAL has been a mighty force in the upheaval. 
It has poured in light, and the secure hold that formal 
ism had, hasrelaxed. It has urged the teacher to 
advance with a persistence that has often been weari- 
some to the editors. But if it ceased to do this some one 
would write in, ‘‘ Cry aloud and spare not.” 

One of the most eminent educators of this country, 
when the first issue of the JOURNAL was shown him, 
shook his head and said, ‘“*I would not attempt to 
reform the teachers ; they do not want to be reformed. 
The best way is to praise them; thus you will make 
friends and money.” 

The JOURNAL has made many enemies by pointing out 
better ways of teaching, but it has the satisfaction of 
seeing the beginning of a profound movement. To-day 
the effort ¢o make education into a profession has 
become so widespread and strong that venerable Presi- 
dent McCosh says, ‘‘I have no doubt that teaching will 
become a profession.” 





SECTARIAN CONTROVERSIES IN ED ‘JCATION. 

These are always to be deplored. They are bad 
enough in churches. but worse in schools. The broad 
and hberal spirit of Christianity is large enough to cover 
all creeds and leave considerable room to spare. We 
believe that the common religion of Christendom has a 
spirit and power in it strong enough to make the next 
generation stronger and better than the present one. 
All well wishers of the race should stand shoulder to 
shoulder in the battle against ignorance. If they could. 
it would not be long until we should have 1 chools of far 
more power than it is pessible to-day. The reason they 
do not is largely due to misrepresentation, an example 
of which occurred in Boston last year. It seems that 
Dr. Duryea, an eminent Protestant minister, recom- 
mended that a text-book be dropped from the list, be- 
cause it implied that the Catholic church taught that 
‘‘an indulgence is a permission to commit sin.” He 
declared that all competent authorities, both Protestant 
and Catholic, believe that no Catholic now holds or ever 
did hold an indulgence to commit sin. Popular feeling 
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went against Dr. Duryea last year by overwhelming 
majorities, but on sober second thought the tide of senti- 
ment has turned, and those who were defeated last year 
because they agreed with the doctor, this year are 
elected because the people are convinced that they were 
right. This adds one more instance to the many already 
passed into history, showing that it is far better to follow 
reason, rather than prejudice, especially in educational 
work. 
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A FEW INQUIRIES. 

The beginning of a new year will suggest inquiries, 
and this one will be foremost with the many—the many 
who are struggling, so to speak, on the first rounds of 
the ladder: Am I on the right road to make the most 
of myself, to get the most out of the world for myself? 
This is a problem that must be solved; at all events 
there must be an earnest attempt ata solution. Under 
a0 circumstances must there be drifting. 

Here are sume examples: A young man at eighteen 
years of age decided to teach, having a fair education 
(so called). He found he knew nothing about teaching, 
felt acutely that he was not doing his duty by his pupils. 
Borrowing the money needed he went to a first-class 
normal school ; he graduated and went rapidly forward 
into places of usefulness and decent pay. 

From this we infer that the aiwnbitious teacher must 
oot fasten himself tothe poorly-paying district school as 
though he wereabarnacle. If he wants better wages let 
him be sure to make himself worth more wages. Our 
counsel isto borrow money if it is needed, and make one’s 
self just as able as possible in the light of to-day, and 
then seek a situation where suitable remuneration may 
be obtained. 

It may as well be admitted at the outset that poor 
teachers abound ; perhaps the reader is one of them. 
Che thing to do is double your skill, and then if possible 
double your salary ; the probability is that if you double 
your skill you will quadruple your salary. This instance 
is remembered. A young lady, daughter of a poor farmer, 
felt that she must earn some money; she taught a 
school and received $14 per month and was boarded. A 
friend advised her to go to the Oswego normal school ; 
she borrowed the money and staid there three years. 
She now has a place at $900 per year. Of course she 
was a smart girl ; but with her original preparation she 
never would have got over $40 per month. Then here 
is another instance. A teacher who had read this jour- 
nal a year became enthused, and saw no way open be- 
fore her; she talked it over with another girl-teacher 
and they decided to organize a sort of normal school on 
Saturdays in the village, where they were teaching. 
Each got ‘“‘ Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching;” 
they read it evenings; they had a minister give them 
a “talk ;” a class met and was taught for a half-hour, 
then the method was discussed. The school grew so that 
it numbered a dozen ; the county superintendent became 
interested and at the close of the season both of the 
founders were invited elsewhere, at much larger salaries. 
But this was only the beginning. They had gone into 
teaching to stay; the insight they had obtained only stim- 
ulated them to go farther, and they now hold well-paid 
positions. 

Some teacher of merit, far beyond her present place, 
is probably moved to ask what she shall do? We advise 
such to consult with the school agencies. If you are 
really an able teacher vou can (generally speaking) get a 
fair remuneration, if you are willing to go away from 
home. Here is an incident. A teacher in Missouri felt 
he was just that sort of person—an able, yet under-paid 
teacher. He wrote a letter to us and we regret we had 
tosay to him in reply, in the words of King Solomon, 
‘* Lay fast hold of instruction.” He thought he wasa 
man of considerable culture, but his letter read the other 
way. Let the teacher make sure he is really a well- 
qualified person before he attempts to get in.o a place of 
responsibility. 

It is becoming apparent that the qualifivations that 
suited New England tuwns ten or fifteen years ago, will 
not suit them to-doy. And this is true in many parts of 
the country. It is now becoming quite common for 
trustees of small district schools to apply to ++ agencies” | UST: 
fcr aid in finding the right sort of teacher. Once this 
was never done. The old way was to wait for the 
teacher to come along; the new way is to hunt upa 
teacher. And the inquiry is, ‘‘ Do you know of a good 
texcher ?” : 

We therefore urge teachers to see what is sure to 
eome to pass,and make ready for the new order of 
things. Skilful teachers will be more in demand in 





1890 than in 1889, 


THE OLD YEAR. 


The old year has departed. What has it done for edu- 
cation? A greatdeal in many ways. First, the public mind 
is more than ever convinced that educational reform is 
needed, and the people are more than ever favoring neces- 
sary changes in school work. This is a great thing. The 
school cannot go before the people. Teachers are obliged 
to bow before public sentiment. In such a country as 
ours, especially, teachers must constantly feel the public 
pulse. In England and Germany such is not the case to 
the extent as with us. The people are becoming con- 
vinced that cramming is not education. The number of 
books to be committed to memory is growing smaller, and 
the study of things more general.. We are more emanci- 
pated from the tyranny ot grade work, and getting nearer 
the freedom of intellectual liberty. 

Then, secondly, teachers are getting their heads into 
the light. They are studying good books, reading good 
papers, and thinking. During this year several oew 
educational books have been published, better than any- 
thing before issued. These mainly relate to the science 
and history of education. The time was, only a few 
years ago, when very few read educational books or took 
educational papers. Times are changing, and the past 
year has marked a decided advance in t* is particular. 

Thirdly, our institutes are coming into line with the 
present. The old didactic methods, used in them since 
their commencement, are giving way to rational and 
sensible forms. Teachers are clamoring to see realities, 
not shadows. They are becoming tired of so many 
preachments,.and asking for actual teaching. This is a 
favorable sign. The institute conductor of tl e future 
will be able to show how the work is done, by a2.ually 
doing it. We are advancing out from the ab-iract to 
the rational and concrete. 

Fourth, psychology is becoming a practical, every-day 
science. We have made a decided advance towards 
the study of the child. his native capacities, his likes, dis- 
likes, what menta! and moral food he needs, and when 
and how it should be given. In other words, child and 
mind study is becoming the practical thing it ought to 
be. Teachers are learning that adaptation is the first law 
of success, so they are learning to fit studies to children, 
and not children to studies. They’are asking what each 
child needs, and more than ever giving each one appro- 
priate food. This isa most favorable sign. We hail it 
as an omen of good, 

Fifth, teaching is becoming a science. The last year 
has helped the work along. The school of pedagogy in 
the University of the City of New York, is but a single 
instance, among others, showing that the profession of 
teaching is to be recognized as equa] in importance and 
dignity with law, medicine, and theology. The time is 
coming when no teacher will enver the school-room as a 
temporary makeshift, Wehave learned many things con- 
cerning the science of method, the applied principles of 
psychology, and the use «f the history of education, and 
the things we learn are helping the work of teaching. 

Sixth, the past year has brought about a class-union 
between all parts of our educational machine. With the 
death of the old academies, the colleges are driven to rely 
upon the public schools for new material. This is re- 
quiring a closer union with them and their work, and 
demanding changes in the curriculum of our higher 
schools. All parts of educational work are rapidly com- 
ing into closer relations. This is as it should be, in order 
to promote progress. The processes of education are es- 
sentially the same from the lowest kindergarten up to 
the highest professional school. The University and 
School Extension movement is but an outcome of a pop- 
ular demand, and it is an evidence of progress that col- 
lege presidents are conferring with school principals for 
the promotion of methods of common interest to both. 





Now and then the echoes of a subscriber's grumbles 


reach us, as: ‘‘I sent the editor an article and he never 
published it.” 
We reply : (1) We have not room to put in ‘one-tenth 


that is sent to us. (2) We do not put in anything 

unless, out of all, it is the best. (3) We don’t guarantee 

coal onucs sent us will get back again; we are tuo 

wis haved This paper is run to suit no one but its edi- 

that sui their judgment it will suit 

ane one & oy Sens that he 

some article he has sent in 

Ft mye gh Se ee &e See wee 
action—if a person so narrow has anything to lose. 


e good na — © a, (5) 





The Department of Sepeiendnes, National As- 
sociation, will hold its next meeting in this city Jan 
Bua athe ten uarters will be at the —~ 
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IMPORTANT EVENTS OF 1889. 

The year 1889 was marked by many important events 
in the United States, chief of which were the admission 
of four new states, the Pan-Amcrican congress, the Inter- 
marine congress, the retirement of President Cleveland, 
the inauguration of President Harrison, and the Wash- 
ington Centennial. The opening of Oklahoma and the 
purchase from the Sioux furnished more land for set- 
tlers. Another cabinet offiver was added—secretary of 
agriculture. and a faster mail train to the Pacific ordered. 
Statues of Grant, McClellan, Franklin, and others, have 
been erected, as well as on the battle fields of Bennington 
and the Pilgrims’ landing place. ‘ 

The troubles arising at Samoa and the Behring sea 
were amicably adjusted. The U. S. senate asserted 
that no foreign government has a right to interfere with 
inter-oceanic canals on this continent. 

There has been an expectation of warin Europe. The 
dispute between England and Portugal, over territory 
in South Central Africa occurred. Spain assumed a 
threatening attitude toward Morocco, over the seizure of 
a ship. There was fighting at Bagamayo between 
Germans and Arabs; Gondar was bombarded by der 
vishes ; France had trouble with the Hovas in Madagas- 
car; Legitime was defeated and Hyppolite trumphed m 
Hayti; insurrections occurred in Guatemala and Costa 
Rica ; and Brazil overthrew her zovernment and substi- 
tuted a republic. 

In addition to D»m Pedro's downfall, King Milan, of 
Servia, and the King of the Neth2rlands, abdicated ; 
attempts were made to kill the Czar, and to blow up the 
palace at Madrid ; Portugal’s throne tottered, and Bou- 
langer, the representative of royaluy, was banished. 
Menelek was crowned emperor of Abyssinia, and the 
Shah made a tour of Europe. 

Italy secured a protectorate over Abyssinia, and Russia 
the decided advantage of a post in Corea. 

The commercial and industrial relations of the nations 
are much closer than they were a year ago. The Paris 
Exposition brought the products of all lands to that gay 
capital. The Icelandic exhibition in London showed the 
skill of the northern people. Railroads across Siberia, 
across the Andes, and from the United States to Guate- 
mala were projected. A cable was laid betweer. Canada 
and England, and the French cable was laid to Hayti ; 
the Congo railroad was surveyed, and work on the 
Chinese road continued ; wurk was begun on the Nicar- 
agua canal. 

Among discoveries Stanley's in Africa, of course, rank 
first. Several ancient cities were discovered in Mexico. 
Gold was feund in Lower California and copper in 
Mexico. Electricity played an important part. The 
making of artificial silk was discovered. 

Among the principal educational events were the 
meetings of the National Association at Nashville, the 
American Institute of Instruction at Bethlehem, N. H., 
the opening of Clark University at Worcester, and the 
Catholic University at Washington, the election of Seth 
Low to the presidency of Co umbia, the appointment of 
Dr. Harris as commissioner of education, the celebra- 
tion of the 250th anniversary of the opening of the first 
public school at Dorchester, Mass., the gift by Mr. Sage 
of $300,000 to Cornell for a library. The educational 
world lost Chancellor H. R. Pierson, A. 8S. Welch, Pres. 
Barnard, Ex-Pres. Woolsey of Yale, Mary A. Brigham, 
Prof. Loomis, Saint-Hilaire, one of the Surbonae profes- 
sors, Jesse W. Payson, of copy-book fame, ex-Pres. 
Caldwell, of Vassar, and Supt. E. E. Higbee. 

Literature has lost Horatio Bonar, Wilkie Collins, 
Eliza Cook, Robert Browning, M. F. Tupper, Emil 
Angier (dramatist), and J. O. Halliwell-Phillips, the 
Shakespearean scholar. Among the prominent people 
who have passed away are S 8. Cox, U.S. Ministers Pen- 
dleton and Bell, Simon Cameron, W. H. Barnum, Allen 
Thorndike Rice, Jefferson Davis, Henry W. Grady, Car- 
lotta Patti, ex-Senator Cullins, Count Tolstoi, of Russta, 
and John Ericsson. 

It was a year of disasters. The greatest flood our 
country has known was at Conemaugh. Fires caused 
great destruction in Ellenburg and Spokane Falls, Bos- 
ton, Lynn, Seattle, Antwerp, San Sanveur (Canada), 
Luchow (China). Montenegro and the Transvaal suf- 
fered from famine. Djarkend, Russia, was destroyed 
by au earthquake. The worst disasters at sea were the 
destruction of German and American men-of-war in 
Apia harbor, and the sinking of a Danish steamer with 
all on board ; many perished by the tidal wave in Japan. 
Electric wires in many cities proved destructive to 
human life. 

The strikes of workingmen have nearly ceased. In 
general, they were unsuccessful. 




















WILLIAM J. MILNE, Ph.D., LL.v. 

William J. Milne, Ph.D., LL.D., assumed charge of 
the state normal school at Albany on the twenty-ninth 
of October, 1889, succeeding Dr. Edward P. Waterbury. 
Dr. Milne is of Scotch descent, and is the eldest of four 
brothers, three of whom are teachers. His early educa- 
tion was obtained in the public schools of Monroe and 
Orleans counties in this state, supplemented by instruc- 
tion in Holley Academy, and Brcckport Collegiate 
Institute. Spending four years in the University of 
Rochester, he was graduated in 1868. He began teach- 
ing in a district school; then he went to Holley Acad- 
emy, then to Brockport Collegiate Institute, and 
Rochester Collegiate Institute. Upon the opening of 
the normal school at Brockport. he was elected to the 
chair of ancient languages, and held that position until 
his election to the principalship of the normal school at 
Geneseo in 1871. This last he held for eighteen years, 
though many invitations to accept responsible and 
lucrative positions elsewhere came to him. His accept 
ance of the principalship at Albany is believed to fore- 
shadow an advancement of the character of professional 
teaching in the state of New York. The very important 
measures instituted by State Supt. Draper will demand a 
higher grade of professional instruction, and this will 
doubtless be provided for at Albany. 

In 1879, the University of Rochester conferred upon 
him the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, and in 1880 
De Pauw University (Ind.) conferred upon him the 
degree of Doctor of Laws. 
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INTROSPECTIVE, 








It is a good thing for a teacher to ask himself, ‘* What 
is my chief fault?” No one is safe who thinks he has no 
faults. If the teacher thinks he has no faults he should 
listen to the conversation of his pupils; even the youngest 
know the t-acher’s failings. The teacher who knows his 
own weak point, should day by day fortify himself 
against it. Is it scolding? Is it censoriousness? Is it 
quickness to anger? Is it uncharitableness? Is it par- 
tiality? Is it self-conceit? Is it laziness? Is it untruth- 
fulness? Is it carelessness of personal appearance? Is 
it lack of punctuality? Is it wart of ambition? It is 
said that vhe failing the teacher quickly sees in anvther 
is the failing be has himself. He may net be conscious 
of his own failing, but he is conscious of that in his 
neighbor. 

This is not, perhaps, a pleasant subject, but it is one of 
those subjects that must be considered. The teacher who 
has attempted to pull motes out of the eyes of his pupils, 
should also attempt to pull the beams out of his own 
eye. Earnest self-examination is necessary on the part 
of those who are examining others, and there is no one 
we should be so strict with as ourselves. Sometimes the 
teacher thinks that there is no growth on the part of his 
pupils, and he wonders that they lack growth, and the 
only way to account for it 1s by a dilicent inspection. 
The cause is in himself, too often. Plants grow because 
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the sun shines upon them. Pupils grow because of the in- 
fluence of the teacher upon them. Now, as little light and 
heat penetrate through dusty glass, so unless the light of 
truth shine strongly through the teacher, and upon his 
pupils, he cannot expect to see character grow in them. 
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HOW TO STUDY PSYCHOLOGY. 





This is a dry topic, but we ask the teacher whose eyes 
may notice this title to stop and read what we have to 
say. 

Psychology is the most interesting of all subjects possi- 
ble for the human mind to investiga e. What do you 
love to think of more than concerning your own affairs’ 
You not only give them attention, but you must be in. 
terested in what you are doing if you are to succeed. So 
it is that the processes of thinking, when properly pre- 
sented, are the most interesting of all subjects. We 
admit that psychology isa dry subject because it has been 
s0 abstractly presented; but we shall endeavor to show in 
this column, how every thinking teacher can become a 
psychologist, and a firet-rate one, too ; not a student of 
musty and dry pages, but an intelligent and earnest 
otserver of his own mental operations, Thiscan be done 
by subjective and objective thought. By subjective we 
mean looking into our own mental operations, and by 
objective seeing the reflection of these operations in 
others. 

It is a principle of very general application that we can- 
not understand in others what we do not first see in our- 
selves. No one appreciates jealousy unless he is jealous, 
or hopefulness unless he is hopeful. How do you Lnow 
how a greedy man feels unless you are w a certain ex- 
tent greedy? How can you aid hope in another unless 
you have learned first to prize it in yourself? and so on 
in every other mental activity. Take the simple one of 
attention, what is it? Holding the mind to a settled 
course of thought without change. Many teachers com- 
plain of their pupils because they do not give attention 
to the subject before them. Do teachers do this? How 
long can an intelligent person think of one subject with- 
out having his mind diverted to others; sometimes en- 
tirely distinct from it: We imagine, not very long. The 
old story of Luther trying to say his prayers has been 
told many times. He complained of wandering thought, 
in trying to address Lis Maker. His brother monk said, 
**T have no such difficulty. I commence to pray and I 
thivk of nothing but the thought which the words convey 
until I am through.” Said Luther, “If you will re- 
peat the Lord’s Prayer, and think of nothing else, from 
the beginning to the end of it, I will give you my horse.” 
The monk commenced, and after repeating a few words 
st pped and said, ‘“‘I give it up; it occurred to me that 
perhaps if you gave me the horse you would give me the 
saddle and bridle also.” This is only a single instance 
among millions, and so not at all singular. But here is 
a principle: we attend to that which interests us, and the 
negative is also true; we cannot attend to that which 
does not interest us. Now this seems to be very plain, 
and will meet with the assent of all who read this article, 

but think of its far-reaching application. Can the mind 
be made to think of any subject unless somehow there 
is conn: cted with that subject a great deal of interest ? 
Try this, and see. You have no interest, I will cuppose, 
in the tariff. Now suppose you attend a club where the 
intricate principles of tariff reform are scientifically dis- 
cussed. The probability is that you will go to sleep. But 
suppore you are deeply interested in Stanley's explora- 
tions in Africa, and suppose that a very clearly written ‘ 
article in the paper on the subject meets your eye, ac- 
companied with maps and anecdotes of Stanley's explor- 
ations: you will hardly be able to take your eye off from 
the words, until every line has been read. Look at the 
little girl with her playthings, how interested she is in 
what she is doing! We have seen within a short time a 
little child giving attention for two hours to her little 
plays, apparently thinking of nothing else. Of course 
it was only childish sport, but what she did was within 
the grasp of her mind, and deeply interested her. She 
was giving as much attention to the subject before her, 
as the philosopher in investigating the most intricate 
scientific subject. There is no difference at all between 
the mental operation of the little girl with her playthings, 
and the profound philosopher with his diagrams and 
mathematics. 





THE commencement of a new year is a good time to 
look over the-stock of books, and decide which ones to 
relegate to the back shelves, and what new ones to put 
in their places. 
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CONCERNING SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 
By Pror. Grorce Grirrira, New Paltz State 
Normal School. 


CO-OPREATION OF PARENTS. 


One of the greatest aids to the successful and easy 
management of a school is the co-operation of the 
parents of the pupils. Without this the teacher labors 
at a great disadvantage; with it his efforts are much 
more likely to succeed. In some districts this co-opera- 
tion is easily secured, is given unsought; while in other 
districts considerable skilful effort on the part of the 
teacher is needed to win the parents from their indiffer- 
ence or antagonism to the school. Some teachers, though 
poor in many respects, are very skilful in this influence, 
and hence have a comparatively successful, and always 
an easy, management. 

To win this co-operation a teacher must wantieliy do 
something more than be worthy of it, though that is 
an indispensable condition of its permanency. 

First, the teacher should as soon as possible become 
acquainted with the parents of the pupils. Nine out of 
ten parents will welcome a call from the teacher of their 
children. Nor need the teacher wait for a formal invi- 
tation. In most sections short, informal calls may be 
made before, or shortly after, the opening of school. 
During these calls the teacher may converse upon school 
affairs, and especially concerning the hopes and desires 
entertained for the children of the parent visited. In 
this way, without being at all inquisitive, the teacher 
may come to know much of the condition of the educa- 
tional atmosphere of the district, will discover some 
snags to be avoided, and more than all may convince 
the parents of the teacher’s interest in their children, 
and thus lay the foundation for a mutual good under- 
standing. Thereis one danger here to young and strong 
teachers, and that is that the teacher will modify his 
teaching from what is right to what will accord with 
the wishes of the parents. This mistake need not be 
made and should not. But the teacher who best knows 
his environment is best prepared to successfully put into 
use the best ways of teaching. 

Again, a teacher can secure the co-operation of the 
parents by making his teaching, especially some parts of 
arithmetic, practical in the every-day life of the com- 
munity. He should study the most common occupa- 
tions and forms of business of the vicinity, and shape 
part of his instruction in arithmetic toward fitting his 
pupils for these practical affairs. It may be in a lumber 
region. Here thorough and correct instruction may be 
given in measuring and computing the cost of piles of 
lumber, logs, or wood. It may be near a large co-opera- 
tive cheese factory or creamery. Here the pupils should 
be taught to apportion the proceeds of the sales to the 
several persons by means of a ratio table. This same 
method will teach them how to make out the district 
tax list. If the teacher does not know how to do this he 
should learn how before he again attempts to teach 
taxes. A double benefit will arise from this, bringing 
some of the teaching into close application td the prac- 
tical affairs of the community. Not only will the 
parents be interested in the school, and hence will more 
likely co-operate with the teacher, but the teacher him- 
self will learn much of what “ practical arithmetic” 
really meg ns. 

Again, the teacher should generally consult with 
parents concerning the study and deportment of their 
children. Seldom should important steps be taken in 
discipline without first trying to secure the co-operation 
of the parents. This effort alone will often remedy the 
evil without any severe measures on the part of the 
teacher, and it will nearly always strengthen the teach- 
er for any severe conflict that may arise between him 
and any of his pupils. With most parents the teacher 
can safely discuss many of his plans. How often thi: 
wili forestall opposition and misunderstanding. _ 

The teacher should mingle, so far as he will be wel- 
come and so far as he considers right, in the social life 
of the community. This often removes many captious 
barriers to a good understanding, and furnishes an ex- 
collent field for that influence for good upon the com- 
munity that every teacher ought to wield. 

The teacher should make special effort to secure the 
visits of the parents to the school, and to this end should 
frequently extend cordial, definite, personal invitations 
to them to do so. 

In conclus on, I urge another reason. for all this effort 
on the part.of the teacher to,come inte close sympathy 
with the life of the community. Not only will it. make 
the management of the school easier, not only can he 
thus influence for good the community as a whole, but 
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he can thus best come into that close and: intimate rela- 
tionship with his pupils by which he can stimulate them 
to a higher moral as well as mental life. 

To the teacher who, wrapt in the cloak of his inherent 
right to this co-operation of parents without effort on his 
part, scornfully neglects suggestions to that end, I will 
simply say that generally he will not get it,does not 
deserve it, and may fail for want of it. 





HOW TO STUDY THE HISTORY OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL THOUGHT. 


It is not necessary to get béoks on the history of edu- 
cational thought at first; in fact, it is best not to buy 
such works until after a little thought and study, 
Rather pursue the following course. Consult the stand- 
ard histories, ancient and modern, for facts connected 
with the growth of nations. No history of education 
can be understood until some general history is known. 
Take a few instances. First, the history of education 
during the Heroic and Homeric period of the Greek 
nation. The ordinary student of education passes over 
this time in silence, but in it there is a large amount of 
excellent material for the educational student. The 
forces that made the Greeks what they were had their 
commencement a thousand years before Christ, on the 
islands of the Grecian archipelago. Here came together 
three distinct races having different characteristics, yet 
blending into a peculiarly perfect civilization. And 
then the Phoenicians—the traders or merchants of this 
old time, brought the wares of the far East and Egypt 
into competition. They were an enterprising race, and 
showed these early Greeks the advantages possessed by 
different parts of the world. They were also the 
explorers and discoverers of this period. The student of 
educational history must study this wonderful people in 
order to know the forces that made Greece what it was, 
and the information cannot be obtained from any history 
of school work. Then, again, the study of Homer is in 
itself a study of the history of education. It is the oldest 
text-book in existence, and was used exclusively for 
three hundred years in ali the schools of Greece, and 
ever since the time of Homer, read in every civilized 
country on the face of the globe. Even its translations 
carry with them a wonderful amount of information 
and force. Then the games, the wars, the special man- 
ners and customs of the Grecian nation after the time 
of Homer, through the times of Draco and Solon, to 
Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, are full of interest. How 
much gathers around that old hero and Christian, 
Socrates! What a matchless man he was! How he 
taught not only his pupil Plato, who in turn taught his 
pupil Aristotle, but he has taught the entire world as no 
other teacher who ever lived, excepting Christ, has ever 
instructed our race. What made Socrates what he was? 
Get the translation of Xenophon’s Memorabilia, which 
can easily be obtained, and it will give the reader such 
a view of this man as he has never had before. This 
wonderful book was written by an enthusiastic pupil of 
Socrates, and is in so plain and simple a style as to be 
appreciated even by boys and girls. Of course there is 
much concerning the old universities of Athens, the 
method of teaching rhetoric and logic, the mathematics, 
and the manner of school work, that must be learned of 
a special history of education, but all that relates to the 
spirit of the people, the lives of the great teachers, can 
be obtained better outside of special educational histories 
than within their pages. 

What we have said concerning the history of Greece 
apples equally to the history of every other nation. 
Take our own as an example. The spirit of the Pilgrim 
Fathers made them what they were. The school wok 
in the early colonies was only a reflection of the Puri- 
tan character. It is true that every history of a 
country is the educational history. For what is educa- 
tion but the outcome of the people? And it is the 
thought of a people that enables a historian to write its 
history. This is an important point. Thinking teachers 
will appreciate this hint. The special methods of school 
work of a nation are of very little importance in com- 
parison with the developing work of investigating the 
forces that have made a nation what it is. So our 
advice is, to the young teachers, to become first familiar, 
as far as possible, with the inner life of the nations, and 
show how this has manifested itself in various ways 
Fac GAN cy ep ana 

Our suggestion is that the history of education is the] t 
history of the thought of a nation, and not the history] & 
of special school appliances, 

As no study can be made more stimulating than his-} our 





tory, so no study can be made more profitable. 
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THE TEACHER'S READING. 


In the multitude of books it is a very serious question 
to decide what reading is the best. Especially is this 
important for teachers. First of all is GEOGRAPHY and 
HISTORY ; not text-book words, but reahties. Histury 
is meaningless without geography. We cannot under- 
stand a battle, or a voyage, or an inauguration without 
knowing the geographical relation of places. So we 
say that history and geography shouid be studied 
together. How? In this way. Whenever an event is 
read, at once fix its exact iocation in the mind and notice 
relative distance. How does the distance from a given 
place to such a place, compare with the distance between 
two well-known places in this country. For example,it 
helps amazingly to remember that Palestine was about 
as large as Vermont, and about the same shape, and 
that the extreme length of California is about the same 
as between Boston and Chicago. Having fixed and 
definite geographical landmarks, history becomes 
possible ; without such landmarks it is impossible. 
Reading in history must be chronological as well as 
geographical. Suppose this year the times from Queen 
Esizabeth to the American Revolution are chosen, and 
no other reading of a specic] nature allowed. What a 
vast fund of information would be guthered. Maps 
would be drawn, tables constructed, work methodized 
and success attained. These are most important sugges- 
tions which we commend to teachers wishing to improve 
by rvading, 


-_- 


f STANDARDS OF LIFE. 








Meny have read the poem of Mrs. Hemans, ‘‘ The boy 
stood on the burning deck.” In fact it has been read so 
much that like the poem of ‘‘ Mary and her little lamb,” 
it bas disappeared from the readers. That little poem, 
however, reveals to us that deep down in the hearts of 
children, there are nobler standards of living than we 
are apt tothink. Children are moved by certain influ- 
ences that lie within them. The motives to good conduct 
must be frequently awakened ; they are slumbering, and 
strange as it may appear, there is often a more earnest 
desire to do right, and to do well, in the child, than the 
parents and teachers will give him credit for. The rea- 
son why they do not live up to these standards which 
are within them, is sometimes ignorance, and sometimes 
shame, and sometimes want of opportunity. Like older 
persons they drift, their associates possibly are a class of 
children that drag them down ; like them, they fall from 
their high estate. Their consciences are continually 
warning them, but there is none to sustain them in the 
effort which they would make. 

One of the strongest motives before the child is the 
expectancy of the teacher. The teacher expects him to 
do well. A teacher once on seeing a young man do some 
trick, remarked to him, ‘‘I did not suppose you would 
do that, I had thought you were above such things.” 
How differently this remark would affect a pupil from 


this one, which is so often made, “I expected you would 


do just that. I have been watching you for some time ; 
now I know you.” 

To awaken the motive for right-doing in a child is very 
important, and to be able to keep that motive before the 
child requires skill and heart. If it is expected of us that 
we will do some great thing, or some goud thing, or 
some kind thing, or some helpful thing, it is a powerful 
motive to us ; we feel we have the trust and confidence 
of those about us—it is a strong motive tous. We do 
not want to lose this confidence and trust. Hereisa 
large field for thought for the teacher. If the child be- 
lieves that the teacher has unlimited confidence in his 
ability, and if the teacher does not try that confidence, 
that child, although very young, will do things that may 
seem at times remarkable, and are remarkable. 

It is a great thing to know what is to be said to one 
who has done wrong, who has yielded to the temptation 
of whispering, or even alie. Shall the child be called up 
and lectured upon the sin of Ananias and Sapphira? and 
be told, as has been done in many cases, that the lfte of 
fire and brimstone is to receive him? Suppose, on the 
other hand, that the teacher ne elena 


but holds out the hope that S cane se et ae co 

believes that it will not occur and shows his be- 
lief in it ; if the child feels that, he has slipped, 
he con get upon hie feet again, it isa motive for future 


and somehow there is a standard set up by 
the pupil in his mind. cf what he is to. be; this is often 
d re paw One who sets wu a stand- 
er gape pay haye a churacter, The teacher much 
to do with this. “How well 
SS NS Lee to 
do right in order to have his commehdation ! 
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THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


The subjects for this week are Ernics and Dorne; under these 


heads the teaching of Morality, Experimenting, and Drawing, etc. 
are discussed. 








TEACHING READING. 


In visiting several schools it was noted that the Third 
Reader classes were, as a rule, uninterested ; they looked 
as though they did not understand, pronounced mechan- 
‘cally, and miscalled many words This stage is con- 
sidered the most difficult one; the step from the Second 
to the Third Reader is usually a great one; the vocabu- 
lary is out of the pupil’s range of thought. 

The first step is to create an interest in th. matter to 
be read. It is not sufficient to promise to give good 
marks, or to send to the head the one who reads best. 
To create an interest, the pupil must think of the read- 
ing and find pleasure in it. Just how this shall be done 
1s the problem for the teacher; one thing is certain, it 
can be done and IT MUST BE DONE. One of the great 
difficulties is that the words used are not in the pupil’s 
vocabulary. 

Before me in a Third Reader I find concerning mon- 
keys these words: ‘‘They are well suited for such a life, 
for their strength and the power of grasp in the hind 
paws enable them to pass from bough to bough with 
ease and speed.” Now for the teacher this is plain, but 
it is hard for a boy of nine or ten years of age. I do not 
now say how this difficulty can be overcome ; it can be 
and it must be. To command a class “‘ to read the lesson 
over ten times to themselves,” as I have known to be 
done, will not meet the difficulty. ‘‘ Reading is getting 
thought by means of printed words.”—Parker. To read 
the lesson over and over, by themselves, will make them 
more glib in saying off the words, but it does not neces- 
sarily follow that the pupil gets the thought. Why do 
you ask the pupil to read? You do it to have him “get 
the thought,” and then give that thought to'you. Noth- 
ing else should be the reason. 

Let us turn to the lines quoted above, and let us say 
what should be done. 1. Take each word needing atten- 
tion by itself, and bring it before the pupil so that it is 
understood and enters into his vocabulary. If it is 
‘*monkey,” write it on the blackboard ; if you can, show 
a picture of it; talk about it. If it isa word that does 
not have an idea back of it, like ‘‘ well,” use it in pro- 
per relations, as, ‘John is well brushed.” Illustrate 

‘“*grasp”; let all ‘‘ grasp” the book, then ‘“‘ hold” the 
book, etc. This will take time but it will educate and 
that is what you are after. It takes time to file a saw, 
but you save time by doing it. All this you should have 
done yesterday. 

Besides taking the words orally use them in sentences, 
as, ‘I grasp the pointer.” Get the pupils to use 
*‘ suited,” “strength,” ‘‘ grasp,” ‘‘enable,” ‘ ease,” 
‘*speed,” so that they know them—that is, add them 
to their vocabularies. Let them talk to you and use 
these words, Now when you set them to read, “‘ They 
are well suiced for such alife,” you must bear in mind 
you are trying to have them get a thought out of those 
words ; if you are not a thinking teacher you will say, 
‘‘T am trying to have them ray those words off t» me 
without stumbling.” 

Here is a rule you must keep in mind. Do not let the 
pupil attempt to give you the thought until he gets it 
himself. Now when he reads it silently he is getting 
the thought ; when he reads it aloud he is getting and 
giving the thought, but he must get the thought. The 
question that will come up constantly before you is, Does 
that pupil get a thought out of that combination of 
words? Ask that question over and over. Do not ask 
this : Can he say those words over without stumbling. 

So that reading is a mental process; the teacher must 
know the mental condition of the pupil ; he must keep 
constantly watching that. He must aim all his work at 
enlarging mental power. Ashe increases the mental 
power of his pupils they will read better and better. 

Now as to emphasis, pauses, and inflection; do you 
teach them by imitation? If so, you make a great mis- 
take. If the child gets the thought he will “let his 
voice fall” at the end of a sentence, or rise when a ques- 
tion is asked, etc. 

It is a good thing to give phonic training to help the 
voice. This may be done daily with profit. For exam- 
ple, display a chart with the sounds of the vowels (or 
write these on the blackboard), and place B before each ; 
thus : ba, ba, ba, ba (there are four sounds of A), and so 
go on through the sounds of A, E.I,0,U, Then place 
B after each, as: ab, ab, ab, ab, and so go through the 
sounds of A, E, I, 0, U. 


* DERIVATION OF WORDS. 
By Geo, A. STOCKWELL. 


Mirabeau says that words are things, Dr. Mathews 
says that words are living things, and Hazlitt says that 
words are the only thing that live forever. 

The history of the formation or derivation of many 
words is most interesting. 

Deacon. The Greeks employed a servant to run along- 
side and before them when they traveled to clear the 
way, and to announce their approach. This servant was 
called diakonos ; dia, through, and konos, dust, because 
he ran through the dust. From this word is derived 
** deacon.” 

Circumstance. From circum, around, and stare, to 
stand, comes “circumstance,” for which there is no 
synonym; from circum, and fero, to bear, is derived 
“‘ circumference.” : m5 

Simple. This is from sine, without, and plica, fold, 
without fold. 

Kind isan abbreviation of kin-ned ; a kind man is a 
man of kin. 

Melancholy. This is from melas, black and cholos, 
bile. : 

Caprice and Capricious. These are from capra, goat. 

Furtive. This is from furtivus, like a thief. 

Calico. This is from Calicut, a place in the East 
Indies, where calico was first made. 

Dimity. This is from dis, twice or double, and metos, 
thread. 

Fiscal. This is from fiscus, a wicker basket in which 
the revenues of the state were carried. 

Serious, This is from sine, and risus, laugh. 

Quandary is from qu’ en dirai, what shall I say of it? 

Topsy-turvy is supposed to be a contraction of Top- 
side t other way. 

Tariff is from Tarifa, a sea-port in the Mediterranean, 
about twenty miles from Gibraltar, where duties on ships 
were levied first. 

Sincere is from sine, and cera, wax. 


THE USE OF STORIES. 





It is not at all necessary to theorize concerning what 
children like to read; one hour of practice will settle 
that question. Every teacher could at once name a 
dozen book<, the sight of which would make his pupils’ 
hearte jump for joy. Of course the story is the center 
around which everything else in reading must revolve. 
This must be laid down as an axiom. But now comes 
the question, what use can we make of these stories. 

First, for reproduction-language exercises. But here 
there must be caution, for they must not be used 
as memory exercises. If they are, their value will be 
almost, if not entirely, destroyed. Let the memory 
alone. Cultivate expression and originality ; so it is 
well to give the story in outline, letting the pupils fill up 
the gaps. Here isan example. The teacher says I am 
going to give you an outline story. You may help me. 
Commencing, she says : 

When James White was going to —— he saw a —— 
carrying a —— in his hand, The —— seemed to be 
—-, ete. 

In pursuing this course, the teacher selects some of 
the many words given here, as they seem to be fit. 
When she is through she does not say, ‘‘ You may write 
this story for me,” but “ You may tell me a story on 
paper.” The course she has pursued gives the scholars 
confidence in their own abilities. In reproduction-lan- 
guage exercises, a sufficient time should elapse between 
the telling of the story and its writing to take away, as 
far as possible, the danger of making it a mere disci- 
pline of the memory. 

The second use to be made of stories is for moral les- 
sons. They can be made to have a great ethical value. 
For this purpose, each one should have a point, which 
should be instantly and clearly seen. A story, like a 
joke, is a poor affair if it has to be explained, The ques- 
tions necessary to fix the lessons should be so planned 


moral purposes need to be carefully prepared and prop- 
erly told. 

The third use to be made of stories is for the purposes 
of literary culture. Here is a difficult field, perhaps 
more difficult than any other work connected with their 
use. The object to be reached is the creation of a good 
taste. and the steps to be taken in order to reach this end 
are quite analogous to those taken for the creation of a 
taste for good food. Somehow the seed must be planted 
and then nourished, so as to grow into a vigorous matu- 





rity. It is dangerous to use too much poetry at first, 


that they should at once be answered. Stories told for}: 








Children are wonderfully fascinated by the jingle of 
words, and will easily put their sounds in place of 
thought. The wonderful popularity of ‘‘ Mother Goose’ 
is due to this feature, mere than to any ideas the words 
convey. We have only room this week for these 
hints, but shall revert to the subject again for the pur- 
poses of a more thorough elucidation of it. 


LESSONS IN ELOCUTION. 








GROUPING AND EMPHASIS. 

We employ the title “ elocution,” because teaching 
reading” is generally understood to be teaching a child 
the art ef recognizing and pronouncing words. Most 
schools make a distinction between writing and penman- 
ship. Writing lessons are those that teach a pupil to 
express himself by means of the pen; penmanship 
lessons are those that teach a pupil the forms and pro- 
portions of the letters. With all reading lessons there 
should be appropriate lessons in elocution, or the art of 
delivering words and sentences in an effective manner. 
The teacher must of course (1) make the pupils pronounce 
the elements of speech correctly, (2) distinguish the 
various tones of the voice and teach the pupils to use 
them, (3) group the words and sentences according to 
their mutual relations. Let us consider this last. 


GROUPING WORDS. 


A child expresses ideas by single words, and the mos 
eloquent speakers express ideas singly, although by com- 
binations of words. Sentences are divided into clauses 
which have been happily called ‘“ oratorica! words,” and 
each of these must be presented to the mind as a separate 
fact. For example, take this sentence: ‘‘ During the 
recent thunderstorm an unfortunate man traveling on 
the road was struck by the lightning and killed.” TlLis 
would be expressed by the child narrator in the three 
words, “ Lightning kill man.” But though, in the 
sentential statement, more words have been used, they 
arrange themselves into three groups corresponding to 
the three single words in the child’s imperfect version. 
On this principle the reader should deliver the words of 
the longest sentence. The necessary ideas in a sentence 
are its subject and its predicate ; but besides these, the 
sentence may include a variety of subordinate ideas ex- 
pressed in adjective, adverbial, or complementa! clauses. 
The principle of grouping words must be recognized as 
one of the most important in the whole art of reading. 
Teach your pupils to unite no words which do not make 
sense together, and they will soon acquire a perception 
of the principle which guides to appropriate clausing. 

Learners would read better, if, instead of being told to 
“mind the stops,” they were directed to “‘ mind the 
thoughts, and pay no heed to commas.” 

For example, in Lord Byron's lines on a ‘* Thunder- 
storm among the Alps,” we read by punctuation : 

“O night 
And storm | and darkness | ye are wondrous strong.” 

But the thought is not of these objects individually ; it 
is their combination that is ‘‘ wondrous strong,” and we 
should read : 

“O| night 
And storm and darkness | ye are wondrous strong.” 
Again punctuation reads : 
“ Par along 
From peak to peak | the rattling crags among | 
Leaps the live thunder |" 
But the thoughts dictate instead : 


“ Par along 
From peak to peak the rattling crags among | 
Leaps the live thunder ! " 
Again punctuation reads : 


“ And Jura answers | through her misty shroud 
Back to the joyous Alps.” 


But we should disregard the comma after * answers,” 
and read : 


“ And Jura | answers through ber misty shroud | 
Back to the joyous Aips.” 


In another passage effective reading requires division 
into three separate clauses, and yet there is not a single 
comma in the printing : 

“ Let me | be 
A sharer | in thy fierce and far delight.” 
These examples show that good reading requires close 


under the guidance of insight and judgment. 
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EMPHASIS, Sale atanestion of ceahedn adie elena 6: Gent qnaaitieh ut hein tegen Sinatine 


In teaching reading the pupil must emphasize the 
sense, In this matter young pupils will of course de- 
pend on the direction of the teacher; although they 
should be encouraged to think for themselves as much as 
possible. It is not, perhaps, generally known that the 
selection of emphatic words is regulated by principl-s, 
which can be exactly formulated for teaching. Many 
mistaken ideas have been entertained with reference to 
emphasis ; the fundamental mistake being that no rules 
could be laid down for the reader’s guidance. You can, 
however, not only point out the emphatic words with 
confidence, but you can explain the reasons for your 
selection to those pupils who are qualified to comprehend 
them. Everything is best done that is done by rule, and 
all teachers should make themselves familiar with the 
very important laws of emphasis. 

‘To be or not to be.” Here we have the negative par- 
ticle under emphasis. Why not read ‘to be, or not to 
be?” Because any word or thought already stated is 
unemphatic. This is an absolute law, admitting of no 
interference from the rank of words. 

‘* That is the question.” Here a pronoun is the em- 
phatic word. Why not read. ‘That is the question?’ 
Because the previous words constitute a question, and 
any word involved in the context is unemphatic. This is 
another law, equally absolute and independent of the 
rank of words. 

‘Whether ‘tis nobler, in the mind.” Why not read, 
‘* Whether ’tis nobler, in the mind?” Because the idea 
of ‘‘ nobleness ” implies ‘‘in the mind”—as the estimate 
of nobleness cannot be elsewhere—and any word or 
thought necessarily implied is unemphatic. These laws 
are definite, easily comprehensible, and of universal 
application. 

We have in this illustration, in the most compendious 
form, a complete category of the reasons for words being 
unemphatic. Now, look at the converse, which of course 
will show the reasons for emphasis. Any word or 
thought which has not been previously stated, or involved 
in the context, or which is not necessarily implied in the 
nature of things—in other or fewer words; any word 
which is new to the contest is, in virtue of novelty, em- 
phatic. Emphasis has nothing to do with the gram- 
matical rank of words. It depends entirely on the three 
principles—novelty, contrast, and suggestion. 

These principies can be elucidated by showing their 
application to speech. Remember the rule is that words 
that are (1) NeW, (2) CONTRASTED or (3) not IMPLIED or 
INVOLVED in the context must be emphasized. 


EMPHATIC ANALYSIS OF HAMLET’S SOLILOQUY ON 
DEATH, 


‘*To be (new), or not to be (contrast)? That is the 
question (question involved). Whether ‘tis nobler 
(new) in the mind (implied) to suffer (new) the slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune (involved in Hamlet’s 
gloomy view of life), or to take arms (contrast) against a 
sea of troubles (same as “ slings and arrows,” etc.), and 
by opposing (same as ‘‘ take arms”) end them (new)? To 
die (same as ‘‘not to be”)? To sleep (new); no more; 
and, by a sleep, to say (expletive) we end (invclved in 
‘* die”) the heartache (new) and the thousand (contrast,) 
natural shocks (involved in “ heartache”) that flesh is 
heir to (involved in ‘‘ natural”). ’Tis a consummation 
(involved in ‘‘end”) devoutly to be wished (‘‘ wished ” 
implied)! To die? to sleep (repetition). To sleep (new, 
as a question)? Perchance to dream (new). Ay! there’s 
the rub Guapetes contrast). For, in that sleep (con- 
trast) of death (explanation) what (contrast) dreams ma 
come, (same as ‘‘ perchance,” etc ) when we have shuf- 
fled off this morta] coil, (involved in death) must give us 
pause (new). There’s the respect (suggested contrast) 
that makes calamity of so long life (invelved in ‘‘ give 
us pause”). For who would bear (*‘ bear” involved) the 
whips and scorns of time, (sameas “ calamity”) the 
oppressor’s (new) wrong, (wrong implied) the oud 
man’s contumely, (contrast) the pangs of despi love 
(contrast), the /aw’s delay, (‘‘ delay” implied aphoristic- 
ally) the insolence of office, (new) and the spurns (in- 
volved in ‘‘insolence”) that patient merit (new) of the 
unworthy takes (contrast), when he himself might his 

uietus make (contrast to ‘‘ bear “) with a bare kin 
) letive)? Who would fardels bear, to groanand sweat 
under a weary life, (same as ‘‘who would bear the 
whips,” etc.) but that the dread (‘‘ dreac” implied) of 
something after death, (contrast to “ life”) that undis- 
covered country, from whose bourne no traveler returns, 
(eapenetens eg oe the will, (‘‘ will” im lied) and 
makes us rat bear those ills we have, (“ bear,” etc., 
implied) than fly to others that we know not of (contrast 
to ‘‘ills we have”)? Thus, conscience (implied) does 
make cowards (contrast) of us all (expletive) ; and thus 
the native hue of resolution (involved in ‘ will”) is 
sicklied o’er (contrast to ‘‘native hue”) with the pale 
cast of thought (involved in ‘‘ conscience”), and enter- 
prises (involved in “ resolution”) of great pith and mo- 
ment, (contrast) with this regard (implied) their ourrents 
turn awry, (new) and the name of action” (that is to 
become no longer ‘‘ currents” but to stagnate). 


Al-Lough thoughtful readers will be generally right in 





guided by definite principles, yet this is not enough in 
teaching. You must be able not only to bring the ex- 
pression of a thought to a focus, but to do so, as it were, 
mathematically ; and to test, and, if need be, prove your 
results by rule and theorem. 

Emphasis is one of the few points in which all good 
readers will nearly coincide. There is a boundless lati- 
tude for variety in other respects ; but emphasis depends 
on the appreciation of the intended meaning, which 
leaves comparatively little room for difference. 


PITCH, 


Another point in teaching reading is to graduate the 
qualities of high and low pitch, weak and strong force, 
slow and quick time, Uniformity in any of these quali- 
ties is a defect ; and in the nature of the chatiges made 
by the reader, or dictated by the teacher, there is abund- 
ant scope for the exercise of taste and judgment. 


EXPRESSION, 


The great point in teaching reading is to express the 
sentiment. This requires not only modulativns of in- 
flexion, stress, pitch, force, and time, bat a general 
suiting of the sound to the sense that shows the reader to 
be in full sympathy with his subject. The principle 
is that every sentence should be so read as not only 
to express its meaning, but to indicate the reader’s sen- 
timent in regard to 1t—whether of approbation, con- 
demnation. indifference, etc. You will therefore treat 
as a fault in your pupils a style of reading that is merely 
mechanical. They will warm what is cold, enliven what 
is dull, andinspire sympathy. 


SIMULTANEOUS READING. 


It is important in teaching reading, to give simultane- 
ous exercise. We know how the voices of a congrega- 
tion are led in singing by a single precentor. The same 
influence of voice developing voice will be found in the 
simultaneous exercise of a class in reading. Of course 
the individual voices will be tested from time to time, 
and separate readings will be occasionally prescribed, 
but the general exercise of a class will, with great 
advantage, be simultaneous. You can readily distin- 
guish a discordant vowel or inflection, even when twenty 
or thirty voices are sounding together. Your pupils in 
this way receive a much larger amount of exercise, and 
the interest of the class is much better sustained than 
when each individual is called on for the few moments 
which can be allotted to him for separate reading. 





OBJECT LESSONS. 


LEAD. 

By experiments made by the pupil and questions by 
the teacher, it will be found to have these qualities : 

Heavy—fusible—bright when first melted or cut— 
malleable—ductile—very soft—pliable—livid, bluish 
gray. It is easily calcined, that is, reduced by heat to a 
liquid. Solid—opaque—mineral—liable to tarnish— 
inelastic. It makes a gray streak on paper. It melts at 
a much lower temperature than the other metals. It is 
the softest of ull metals. It is not much altered by being 
exposed _either to air or water, though the brightness of 
its surface is soon lost. 

USES OF LEAD. 


1. The oxide of lead is the basis of many colors, 
which are obtained from it by different degrees of heat. 
Red-lead and white-lead, so much used in paints, are 
the oxides of lead. They are soluble in oil, are very 
poisonous, and occasion the ill-health to which painters 
are subject. The oxide of lead also enters into the com- 
position of white glass, rendering it clearer ; it is also 
used in the glazing of common earthenware vessels. 
Any acid will extract a poison from lead, and therefore 
the use of it should be avoided in culinary operations, 
It is employed in glazing pottery. 

2. When rolled between iron cylinders to the requisite 
and uniform degree of thinness, lead is employed to 
cover the roofs of houses and churches; but in case of 
fire, its melting is attended with much danger. It is 
also used for gutters and pipes of houses, and for cisterns 
and reservoirs of water, because it does not rust and is 
very durable. 

8. The great softness of lead, and the ease with 
which it is fused, are the properties which have brought 
it so much into use. The persons who work it are 
called plumbers (plumb-er, from the Latin plumb-um, 
lead.) The solder they used as a cement is an alloy of 
lead and tin, in the proportion of two parts of the 
former to one of the latter. 





shot. The metal for this purpose is alloyed with arsenic, 
to render it more hard and brittle, and capable of assum- 
ing a perfectly spherical shape. Shot are formed by 
dropping the melted alloy into water from a considera- 
ble height, through an iron or copper frame, perforated 
with round holes, which are larger or smaller according 
to the required size of the shot. Mixed with antimony, 
lead is used for printing types: and with tin and copper, 
it forms pewter. ) 
‘ WHERE FOUND. 

Lead abounds in England and Wales, Scotland, Ire- 
land, Germany, France, Spain, and America. When the 
ore is brought out of the mines it is sorted and washed, 
to free it from dirt and rubbish; it is then spread out, 
and the best pieces separated. After the ore, by picking 
and washing, has been sufficiently cleansed from 
extraneous matter, it is roasted in a kind of kiln, to free 
it from the sulphur usually combined with it. The next 
process is to mix it with a quantity of coke and submit 
it to the smelting furnace. In this there are tap-holes, 
which, when the lead is melted, are opened to allow it 
to run in a fluid state into an iron vessel. The dross 
which floats on its surface is skimmed off, and the 
metal is taken out by ladles and poured into cast iron 
molds with round ends. It is then called pig lead and 
is fit for use. 





-*- 


TALKS WI1H PUPILS. 


ABOUT CHARACTER. 


The important thing to have is a good character. 
Somctimes a voung man thinks he can get along in the 
world if he has education, if he has influential friends, 
or money, but it isa mistake. It is easier to get along 
without these and with character, than to get along with 
these and without character,—far easier. Character is 
valued by everybody and everywhere ; even men of a 
poor character value it in others, and even a band of 
thieves want an honest man to hold their gains. 

A young man whose word is believed, who is never 
suspected, who has a blameless life, is a young man that 
the business world has a place for ; he never lacks for a 
situation. A young man, on the contrary, who may have 
money and plenty of friends, and a ¢ appearance, if 
he iacks character, is looked upon with suspicion, and 
doubt, and hesitancy; even his best friends cannot win 
confidence for him. He hag a discharge at every place 
and men of inferior attainments will outstrip him in the 
race, if they have character. 

How hard it is for a young man who has lost his good 
name to recover it again. His way is an up-hill way ; it is 
full of difficulties and perplexities. A good name is 
rather to be chosen than great riches, and it 1s to be got 
by an exhibition daily, of our doing things. Many a 
pupil thinks that all he gains at school is a knowledge of 
some branch like arithmetic or g phy. but far beyond 
that is the character he has. e reliable? Does he 
tell the truth? Is he the same to-day as yesterday? Is 
he what he appears to be? The only way to reach this 
high —_— is by striving day by day to do the thing that 
is right. 

ABOUT SPACE. 

What a vast space there is directly above us? If we 
attempt to measure from the top of our heads upwards 
there is no limit ; the experiment to sound this immense 
depth has been attempted by astronomers. The first who 
undertook it was Herschel. He desired to know how far 
it was from the earth to the nearest star. This star is 
Vega ; it is in the constellation Lyra. It has been admired 
for many centuries on account of the delicate tint of 
blue in its light. Tm the summer months it is directly 
over our heads. If we look through a telescope at Vega 
we find that it is inside of a little k of light. Itisa 
vast body ; the distance to it has been measured and it 
cannot be told in miles. The distance to the sun is about 
ninety-five millions of miles ; the distance to Vega is six 
million times that distance. The amount of light that 
comes from Vega is one-forty millionth part of what we 
get from the sun, so that astronomers tell us that Vega 
is nine hundred times as large as our own sun ; its heat 
is probably nine times as great. How would it be if we 
were revolving around Vega as we are revolving around 
oursun? Why we should at once be turned into cin- 
ders—as Vega is probably surrounded by a system of 
worlds, they are either a great distance from it or else 
their inhabitants must be able to stand the heat as no 
one on this earth can ; the plants, the animals, too, must 
be different. But there isa larger starthan Vega, and that 
is Arcturus. This attracted notice even in the time of 
Job, four or five thousand years ago. It seems to stand 
alone.- The distance to it has been measured, and it is 
found to be more than eleven million times as far away 
from us as the sun, and it is considered to be three thou- 
sand times more powerful than the sun, some say six 
hundred'thousand. Probably this brilliant star is sur- 
rounded by worlds, and on them are men women, 
and ani and ts. The nearest star to us in the 
northern hemi is in the Swan. It is a 
small star—not as as our sun. It is probable 
there are stars that are than Arcturus, that are so 
far away that we shall never see them, no matter how 
skilfully we may our so that we turn 
to the space that is above us and that it is limitless, 
boundless, and no matter how dly we t move 
through it, we should never reach its end. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY. 


The teacher will find material here to supplement the usual 
class work, in geography, history, etc. If rightly used it will 
greatly increuse the weneral intelligence of the pupils, and add to 
the interest of the school-room. 























THOMAS A. EDISON. 


at 





FIRST PUPIL. 


Thomas A. Edison, the great American inventor, was 
born in the little town of Milan, Ohio, February 11, 1847. 


SECOND PUPIL. 

The story of his life resembles that of many other 
famous men. His father was poor, and his mother, who 
had been a teacher, did all in her power to make up for 
the absence of schooling by educating her boy herself. 

THIRD PUPIL. 


Evidently she understood the bent of the boy’s mind, 
for she allowed him to experiment with chemistry and 
electricity to his heart's content. He began his experi- 
ments at a very early age, for while still wearing 
dresses, he undertook to hatch out some goose eggs by 
sitting on them himself. He had laid in a supply of 
provisions, and he was much disappointed when his 
mother made him leave the nest for his bed. 

FOURTH PUPIL. 

He began to support himself by selling books, peanuts, 
and prize packages of candy on the Grand Trunk Rail- 
road. He was very careful to save his money. 

FIFTH PUPIL. 

He was always a great reader. When not busied with 
his experiments, he read such books as ‘‘ Iume’s History 
of England,” and Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire.” He had no time tu waste even in his 
childhood. After he was older and had access toa large 
library, he thought he would read all the books it con- 
tained. But aftera while he came to the wise conclusion 
that he would read the works that were most helpful and 
interesting to him. It is needless to say that his favorite 
books were on scientific subjects. 


SIXTH PUPIL. 

He studied and experimented in every spare moment. 
While a train-boy he published a paper called The 
Grand Trunk Herald. This was published in the bag- 
gage car, and being full of railroad news, was a great 
success. But one day he was so unfortunate as to upset 
a bottle of phosphorus which set fire tothecar. The en- 
raged conductor put out the fire, and then thrashed the 
boy soundly. 

SEVENTH PUPIL. 

One day he saved the life of the little daughter of a 
telegraph operator, and the grateful father offered to 
teach him telegraphy. Edison eagerly accepted the offer, 
as he had long wanted to study telegraphy, but he was 
too poor to pay for the lessons. He worked very hard, 
and as he was a bricht student, he secured a position at 
the end of five months. 


EIGHTH PUPIL. 


A few years later he was still experimenting and suc- | 


ceeding very well, when another accident occurred. He 
spilled a quantity of sulphuric acid, which ran through 
the floor and ruined the rooms below. This time he was 
discharged instead of thrashed, which, no doubt, was a 
more serious affair to him. 

NINTH PUPIL, 

He kept on making inventions, but they brought him 
neither money nor fame. At last in his discouragement 
he resolved to go to South America. He missed the ship 
which he meant to take at New Orleans, and while wait- 
ing for the next one he met a man who advised him to 
remain in hisown country. He said that the United 
States was the best place for a young man who meant to 
rise in the world. Edison followed his advice and re- 
mained. 

TENTH PUPIL. 

At last, after going from city to city. he drifted to 
New York. He did not succeed in finding work, and he 
had neither friends nor money. But one day his fortunes 
turned. He was in the office of the Gold Reporting 
Telegraph Company when their instrument was out of 
order. Theinventor himself was unable to make it work, 
but Edison was convinced that he understood it, and he 
offered to mend it. 

ELEVENTH PUPIL. 

They laughed at his offer, but as the instrument was 
useless, they knew he could not make it any worse, so 
they allowed him to try his hand. He was successful, 
and they were so pleased that they offered him u good 
position at once. 

TWELFTH PUPIL. 

He was twenty-three at the time, and since then h_ has 
been very successful. He invents all the tame, and 
everything he put his hand to seems tosucceed. He has 
patented several hundred inventions, mostly telegraphic 
and electric. The most important are a four-message- 
telegraph instrument, carbon telephone, phonograph, 
electric engine and full railway apparatus, and the elec- 
tric light. 

THIRTEENTH PUPIL. 

He is now said to be worth several millions, and he 
has factories in America and Europe. His home is at 
Liewellyn Park, Orange, New Jersey. His laboratory is 
there, and he has everything that heart could wish. The 
same persevering spirit that led him to sit on the 
nest, has made him the greatest inventor of the world. 

FOURTEENTH PUPIL 

1 will tell you ove or two stories of this wouderful man. 
One will show his wonderful skill as receiver of telegraph 
messages. He was in an office once where considerable 
matter had to be taken from one of the fastest senders 
in the country. So rapid was he that many had tried to 
receive as fast as he could send, but after a few minutes 
they had been obliged to give up entirely or ask him to 
decrease his speed. Edison, who was a new man, was 
tried,as a joke. Their amusement was turned to aston- 
ishment as he passed off sheet after sheet of rapidly 
written manuscript, and to unbounded admiration when 
he arose from his seat after two hours of hard work. 


FIFTEENTH PUPIL. 

It is characteristic of Edison that if a new idea enters 
his head, no matter what he is doing, or with whom he 
is conversing, he rushes off to test it by experiments. 
One day Cyrus W. Field, Sidney Dillon, Jay Gould, and 
Samuel Sloan went to Mr. Edison’s office to confer with 
him in regard to an electric motor, in which they were 
interested. But the conference had hardly begun when 
the inventor suddenly left. The millionaires waited 
some time for his return, but he did not come, and at last 
they were obliged to depart, not much wiser than when 
they came. He was somewhere else inventing some- 
thing. 

SIXTEENTH PUPIL. 

There is an interesting story in connection with Edi- 
son’s phonograph. At one time when the late Henry 
Ward Beecher visited hi» laboratory, he asked him to 
speak into hisphonozgraph. After the death of the great 
divine Mr. Edison was able to reproduce his voice to per- 
fection. 

SEVENTEENTH PUPIL. 

His phonograph has recently been improved, and has 
attained remarkable power. He received the degree of 
Ph.D,, from Union College, and was appointed Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor, by the French government, 
1878. 

EIGHTEETH PUPIL. - 

Mr. Edison is still inventing, and there is no telling 

what more his genius may accomplish. Well may he be 





called *‘ Wizard Edison.” for his inventions out-do all 
the old tales of the magicians. 


MONTH OF FEBRUARY. 





Feb. 3.—Horace Greeley, b. 1811. 
Feb. 5.—Ole Bull, b. 1810. 


Feb. 15.—Galileo, b. 1564. 

Feb. 17.—Michael Angelo, d. 1563. 

Feb. 22.—James Russell Lowell, b. 1819. 
Feb. 27.—Henry W. Longfellow, b. 1807. 











The above is designed to put upon the blackboard in time to 
allow the pupils to leok up something about each 


HORACE GREELEY.—From earliest childhood he deter- 
mined to be a printer, and when eleven years of age he 
walked nine miles to see the publisher of a newspaper 
and obtain a situation. The editor looked at the small, 
tow-haired boy, shook his head and said, ‘‘ You are too 
young,” and he had to walk home again. When in a fit of 
abstraction Horace tried to yoke the “off? ox on the 
‘near” side, his father said, “That boy will never get 
along in the world ; he will never know more than enough 
to come in when it rains.’ But all who read the life of 
the “ Founder of the New York Tribune" will know that 
his father’s prediction was not trne. He died Nov, 29, 
1872. 


OLE BULL.—This great violinist was born in the quaint 
town of Bergen, Norway, eighty years ago. He began to 
play the violin when he was only four years old, but it was 
not till four years later that a music-teacher was provided. 
After two years’ practice, Ole could play pieces that his 
teacher found it impossible to perform. His father wished 
him to become a clergyman, but Ole loved music too well 
to give it up. He met with no success, till one night when 
he played iu a concert in Bologna. After that his fame 
wes secure. He made several visits to America, playing 
in all the great cities, everywhere drawing crowded 
houses. In 1880, he left America for the last time, return 
ing to his beautiful island home at Lyso, near . ergen. 
He was tuken ill during the voyage, but he lived to reach 
the place he loved so well. At his funeral the author 
Bjornson, paid a touching tribute to his memory, and 
then the peasantry came by hundreds and filled the grave 
with flowers and ferns. 


GALILEO was a great mathematician and philosopher, 
born at Pisa, in Italy. He was the inventor of the ther- 
mometor and the telescope, and the discoverer of the 
“three laws of motion.’’ He was denounced as a heretic, 
and forbidden to teach that the earth moves. He was 
imprisoned and obliged to renounce his doctrines. But 
when he rose from his knees, he whispered to a friend 
* Nevertheless, it does move.” 

MICHARL ANGEL).--Buonarroti was a celebrated Italian 
painter, sculptor, and architect, born March 6, 1474. His 
first work, a bas-relief, was ‘“‘ The Battle of Hercules with 
the Centaurs’’; another celebrated work is a marble 
group, “ The Virgin Weeping over Her Son.”’ H-» painted 
an oil painting of the “ Holy Family.” He worked with 
Raphael in frescoing the wallsof the Vatican. Among his 
greatest productions is the “‘ Last Judgment,” in the Sis- 
tine chapel in Rome; it took him eight years; there are 
300 figures in it. He was made the chief architect of St. 
Peter’s church, and devoted the remainder of his life to it, 
but did not live to see it completed. He is not considered 
so great a painter as Raphael, but as an architect and 
sculptor he stands at the head of all who have lived. 
He died in 1563. 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL.—Mr. Lowell says of a poet, 
“If God made poets for anything, it is to keep alive the 
traditions of the pure, the holy, and the beautiful.” His 
own works are an illustration of this sentiment, especially 
“The Vision of Sir Launfal.”” This poem is founded on 
the legend of the “ Holy Grail,” the cup out of which Jesus 
partook at the last supper with his disciples. Tradition 
says that it was broucht to England by Joseph of Arima- 
thea. Those who had charge of it were required to be 
chaste in thought, word, and deed, but one of the keepers 
broke the condition and the cup disappeared. It wasa. 
favorite eaterprise of the knights of Arthur’s court to go 
in search of it. 

Henry W. LONGFELLOW.—When his “‘ Hiawatha” ap- 
peared Mr. Longfellow was charged with plagiarism, as it 
followed closely both the form and substance of the 
“ Kalevala,”’ the national epic of Finland, but he showed 
indifference to all the charges. His publisher called upon 
him several times, and urged him to make a reply to these 
charges. Each time he received the same answer, “I will 
think about it.” At last the Trilwne came out with 
almost a page on the subject. His publisher called again, 
and this time very much excited. “How does the book 
sell,” asked Longfellow. “ Amazingly—the sale is already 
equal to the combined sales of your other books.” 
“Then,” said Longfellow, ‘“‘I think we ought to be thank- 
, ful to these critics. They are giving us @ large amount of 
gratuitous advertising. Better let them alone.” And let 
j alone they were. He died March 2%, 1682. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





Under this head will be found a summary of important events, 
of discovery, of invention; quite a survey of the world—es- 
pecially the civilized world. See also narrow columns. 





CROWNING A KING.—Carlos I. was crowned king of Por- 
tugal. In the evening the city of Lisbon was illuminated. 
There was also a grand review of the garrison. What can 
you say of Portugal ? 

INDIA’s NATIVE CONGREsS.—A plan of organization has 
been agreed upon, which will be presented to parliament. 
It provides for a representative body composed of twelve 
members for every million of population. This body is to 
be controlled by an inner one composed of selected persons 
of its own number. Under what rule is India ? 





PROGRESS IN CENTRAL AMERICA.—News comes from San 
Salvador that railroad building is proceeding rapidly. 





ENGLISH WAR-SHIPS AT GIBRALTAR.—The British squad- 
ron will assemble at Gibraltar, to be ready to go at once to 
Lisbon. Serious difficulties are feared over the dispute 
regarding Nyassa land, in South Central Africa. What 
about that dispute ? 





MORE TROUBLE IN HaAyti.—Another revolution is 
expected in Hayti over the return of Count Sesmaisons. 
When the American vessel, Haytian Republic, wasseized, 
he did his utmost to prevent the vessel’s release. What 
was the recent trouble in Hayti ? 





Ri0Ts IN BRAZIL.—The provisional government met with 
a strong opposition from the friends of Dom Pedro. 
Serious fighting occurred in Rio de Juneiro. The revolt 
was not put down until December 20. What has taken 
place lately in Rio de Janeiro? What do we get from 
Brazil ? 





TROUBLE BETWEEN BLACKS AND WHITES.—Serious riots 
took place in Georgia and Mississippi between blacks and 
whites. The militia had to be called out. What is meant 
by the “color line ” ? 





A TREATY WITH JAPAN.—A tenth treaty with Japan 
will come before congress during the present session. It 
will in many ways be favorable to the Japanese, who have 
very friendly feelings toward Americans. What do you 
know about Japan ? 





H. W. GRADY’s MONUMENT.—A monument will be raised 
to his memory by the young men of Atlanta. Tell one 
thing about him. 

BILLS BEFORE CONGRESS.—Among the bills presented 
are those providing for a bureau of appointments, for 


abolishing the internal revenue tax, and for the pensioning | al 


of all soldiers of the late war over fifty years of age, who 


revenue” ? 

Coneo STATION.—Good progress is being made in the 
equipment of the new stations that are to be used as aids 
in the suppression of the slave trade in Congo. What 
nations are seeking to stop this trade ? 





NEW SEALING GROUNDS.—New resorts of the seal have 
been found in Alaska. What makes the seal fishing so 
valuable ? 





FAILURES FOR 1889.—In the past year there were 11,719 
failures in the United States, with liabilities of $140,359,- 
490, and assets $70,599,769. This is a larger number of 
failures and greater liabilities than for any other year in 
the past five. What is an asset? What are liabilities ? 

Dr. LIVINGSTONE’s SON DEAD.—Dr. W. Oswell Living- 
stone, the only surviving son of David Livingstone, the 
African explorer, died near London. He was born in 
Atrica thirty-nine years ago. What do you know of Liv- 
ingstone’s explorations ? 

TROUBLE IN CUBA.—The resignation of Capt. Gen. Sala- 
manca has heen demanded. The trouble grew out of a 
dispute between him and the Conservative leaders, the 
latter fearing an increase of the annexation fever. What 
attempts have been made to annex Cuba to the United 
States ? 





DIscUSSING ANNEXATION.—A special committee of the 
United States senate is taking testimony regarding trade 
and commerce with Canada. There is a strong feeling in 
favor of commercial union. What are the products of 
Canada ? 





THE Czar.—A letter from St. Petersburg says that the 
recent so-called “‘ relapse ’’ of the Czar was not a return of 
the influenza. It is reported that poison was found mixed 
with the food of which he had partaken, 


were disabled in the line of duty. What is the “internal| American. aia 


METHODS OR METHOD. 
To the Editors of THe ScHOOL JOURNAL: 

It seems to me that the main trouble with young teach- 
ers is not a question of methods but one of method. When 
the teacher fresh from a normal school, for the first time 
faces a school, his mind is full of the methods of Freebel, 
Calkins, and others, but he don’t know which to apply. 
Originality is what is needed. No teacher can successfully 
carry out the methods of another unless he can put him- 
self where the model he wishes to copy, stands. 

Gunnison, Utah. WARD STEVENSON. 


(We doubt the correctness of this statement; it is not 
clear enough. The teacher certainly has got to learn HOW 
To DOIT. An inventive person learns how quicker than 
others.—Ebs.) 

WHISPERING AND PrRizEs.—1l. Will you tense, e good 
method to prevent whispering in the sch ‘ sj it right 
for a teacher to give prince to the best behaved sob ee i 

1. No patent method can be given. You must teach the 
pupils that it is good behavior to be quiet, to attend to 
their own business and to work. You may be obliged to 
Cismiss first at recess those who have so done. This is 
only one thing to do ; there are 99 other things which your 
tact will discover. Don’t try to stop whispering entirely : 
aim at quietness. 2. While it is bad to give prizes to the 
best behaved scholars, you must do many things to show 
that you and the school in general are pleased with the 
best behaved ones. But be careful of’ your standard— 
don’t tell them the best behaved are the ones that give 
you the least trouble. That would be scandalous. 


WHAT AUTHOR ?—Who is the onther of are all ended beginning : 
“When the lessons and tasks nded, 
And school for the d day 1s dismiszed.” 
I sometimes see it aa = Charles Dickens and sometimes as C. 
M. Dickinson, which B. 


C. M. Dickioson was aah author. 


A BILLION. nt, quantity is commonly rded as a billion, 
in the United 8 one thousand millions (1,000,000,000) or one 
million millions (1. 000,000,000) 7 H, E. 

The French method is universally followed—the first 
above. 


SPLICING THE ATLANTIC CABLE.—How 1s the Atlantic cable 
spliced when broken ? A SUBSCRIBER. 


When a break occurs a vessel employed in this service is 
sent tothe place. The ocean bottom is dragged witha 
grappling hook attached to a cable. Oftentimes this is 
two miles or more long. When the ends are secured they 
are spliced in the usual way, and then the reunited cable 1s 
cast into the sea. If thecableis thought to be too short 
an extra piece is inserted. 


Tue Term “ PAN- AMERICAN.”’—-Please ouvinin in your next 
number, Mee term Pan-. amartonn, | In reading the newspapers, I 
find some reference to the Pan-American congress. 


ways I 
know the are here for the purpose of foorensing the 
Americas, but [ am no’ ear 0 to ee Be re - 


The pantheon was the temple of all the gods, the name 
being derived from two Greek words; likewise the Pan- 
American congress is a congress of all the American 
nations. 


PuPpri.s’ CriTicisMs.—Is it a good plan for one pupil to criticise 
ones. a in the reading class, for example ? 
Mary L. Perers. 


Sinan habit of having pupils criticise each other in read- 
ing is probably more of a device to hold the attention of 
the pupils to the lesson than anything else. It is done by 
the teacher because he is unable to hold the attention of 
the class. He appeals to the fault-finding tendency of the 
pupil. The best teachers do the criticising. A child is not 
able to criticise justly. The misnomer of pupil criticism 
should disappear. But there is nS for pupils to do, 
for all that. 





S"UDYING OUT OF SCHOOL.--Is a teacher justified in autins 
a child for not getting lessons out of school ? oR 

In England, in 1884, the Court of the Queen’s Bench said 
@ master’s power does not extend beyond the authorized 
school hours (except for occasional purposes of punish. 
ment), and that any master punishing a child for not doing 
lessons, if he has had due notice of the parent’s objection, 
renders himself liable to an action for assault or false im- 
prisonment. 


Tax ag or ScavoL Hours.—How many hours should 
school be kept ? B. L. FAauss. 

This out of several questions proposed is all that can 
well be answered. The late Dr. W. B. Carpenter, a great 
medical authority, states that, in his opinion, “‘ acquisition 
by effort’ should. not be required from any school children 
for more than four hours in the day, and in the case of 
young children for not more than three. 





Tue SpHINx.—What is the Sphinx? G. B. L, 
It is a statue at the foot of the pyramids of Ghizeh. Its 





the shape of a liun lying down, with the face of a human 
being. It derives its name from a monster in the Greek 
mythology, who had been taught by the Muses to make 
riddles, and when the passers-by could not answer her, she 
devoured them. This was one riddle: ‘‘ What goes upon 
four legs in the morning, two at noon, and three at night ?” 
At last (Edipus answered it; then the Sphinx, it is said, 
died. The Sphinx at Ghizeh had stood in its place a thou- 
sand years before the Greeks visited in Egypt. The mys- 
tery about it is at last explained. It was made to represent 
a transformation of the deity Horus, who took the shape of 
a human-headed lion, in order to conquer Typhon, an evil 
spirit. It is an expression of idolatry. 
a r 
wl ts vont OG a Piet ela at Sead 
and then does as he tikes : for exam me yes- 


boas 
terday if he mucht speak, and I said no, but but he laughed and 

we gaps ee IEEE Pa: abel 
with the teacher. But it need not be so. We judge from the 
letter that she is a person of more than ordinary culture, 
and able to cope with that boy in mental and moral force. 
And she must remember that these are the forces that 
rule. (t) Let her not show that she has a particle of fear 
in her; let her be a moral hero. (2) Let her habituate her- 
self to look that boy in the eye. Call him to you and talk 
to him abeut anything you like, smile if you like, but look 
him steadily in the eye all the time. A boy that will do as 
you say he is doing is a coward, and hw will feel it, and he 
will become afraid of you. Do this again and again until 
you master him. (3) Talk with him in clear tunes about 
his conduct. Ask him what he thinks of his conduct. 
(Don’t plead or whine.) Ask him how he would like to be 
a teacher and have a boy dosoto him? Ask him what he 
thinks of his example to others? All this time put your 
eye on him. Then smile on him, talk lightly and pleas- 
antly saying, ‘‘ I’ve seen worse boys than you ; you think it 
worries me a good deal, I suppose. I am sorry you doit, for 
boys of your size are generally gentlemen ; but I guess I 
can stand it, etc.”” While you are talking let him sit beside 
you. 4. Ask him to aid you in some work. If he helps you 
he will be interested in you—this is an old rule. Make him 
help you all you can. 


A 
mal school held through the summer that will pay one for time 
and expense ? Erta HARPLEY AND OTHERS. 


The summer normal schools will soon advertise ; then 
let Miss Etta Harpley write us again. To find one that 
will “‘ pay ” is not so easy. You know the miners are con- 
stantly searching for veins that it will “pay” to work. 
We sympathize with teachers who are searching for 
teachers. ‘‘Now you know how it is yourself.” Thus 
they see the defects of teachers. 





1 AmusexEnrs.— What amusements out-doors sy ou 
wl at for girls during recess RG. 

A good question. Some teachers pay no aiaiied to 
this important point. The teacher should teach plays. 
Do not let the rough and rude tumbling go on; “ring ras- 
sle”’ is too common among the boys yet. (1) Marching 
has a thousand attractions. Peovle pay fifty cents in this 
city to see girls march on a stage. There are endless 
evolutions that may be practiced. Not long since, in a 
grove, we noticed such pretty evolutions of the girls of a 
private school that we asked permission to view them. 
We found people came there every day to witness them. 
(2) Calisthenics. This is much like marching. See books 
on the subject. 





education carried on 
if so please gre sacs of 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION.—Is com 
paeuny in any of the states, 


No state as yet has adopted compulsory education. A 
bill was passed by both houses of the New York legisla- 
ture, but the governor refused to sign it because it would 
not be good for the Democratic party—probably. 


CUNEIFORM WRITING.—What are “Cuneiform ae a °F 


They are the records on monuments of the inhabitants of 
ancient Assyria, Babylon, and Persia. There are two ele- 
mentary characters used in these—one similar to a wedge, 
the other to an arrow-head. Cuneiform writing had been 
utterly forgotten for nearly two thousand years, but the 
European savants have learned to decipher the mysteri- 
ous characters ; one of the greatest achievements of mod- 
ern scholarship. 


A Quassece og Lav: rnd | Lay C4 a collector signed by gre 

Supt. Draper says: “‘A majority of three trustees can 
direct the payment of a teacher’s salary, and issue an 
order upon the collector for the same, which he is bound 
to honor if he has district funds in his hands available for 
the purpose.” 





A VALUABLE L' —Where can | obtain the lecture , “ The 
of H we et tt yy yp a} 


Mie Lake: Wie. O. F. TYRRELL, M.D. 


It was given by Prof. S. O’Connor Sloane. The lecture 





form is half human, half animal. The rock is carved into 


was not printed, however. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


THE Maryland State Progressive Teachers’ Association 
held its semi-annual session at Baltimore, Dec. 26-27. 
Address of welcome, Mr. G. D. Misty ; Response, Rev. 
W. H. Weaver, D. D. “Effects of Alcohol upon the 
. Human System,” was presented by Rev. J. H. A. John- 
son, LL.D. A discussion followed participated in by 
Rev. W, H. Weaver, Rev. G. R. Waller, Rev. C. Hedges, 
Messrs. C. L. Moore, J. B. Washington, and others. Mr. 
David D. Dixon read a paper on’ “‘ Manual Training in 
the Colored Schools,” graphically describing a visit to 
the manual training school at Chicago. ‘‘The Proper 
and Wise Pursuit Essential to Success” was the subject 
of a paper by Rev. E. W. S. Peck, D.D. Prof. Kelley 
Miller, of the Washington high school, lectured on the 
subject ‘* Does the Study of the Classics afford better 
Discipline of the Mind than that of Mathematics?” His 
conclusion was in favor of mathematics. ‘‘ The Advan- 
tage of Studying the Classics,” by Harry 8S. Cummings, 
and ‘“‘The Use of Obstacles,” by Rev. S. R. Hughes, 
closed the session. The speakers, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, were ail young men, and of the colored race. 
The papers were good, showing careful preparation, and 
the subjects were properly handled. They showed these 
young men to be men of brains, of reasoning powers, 
through whose influence the race must move up higher 
in the sphere of existence and claim a share of the bless- 
ings of manhood with other races. W. Ashbie Hawkins 
was elected president. Cc. L. M. 





A YouNG colored lady, Miss Maria Louise Baldwin, 
has been appointed prircipal of the Agassiz school in 
_ Cambridge. She was graduated at the high school with 
honors, and then entered the training school. She then 
went to Indiana to teach, and was called from there to 
take charge of the ninth primary grade in the Agassiz 
school. She was rapidly promoted, and when the prin- 
cipal resigned, Miss Baldwin was appointed to fill the 
vacancy. This is the ouly school in Cambridge where a 
woman principal is employed for the grammar grade. 





THE discussion of the question, ‘‘ What is the best state 
school system?” before the South Dakota Educational 
Association, was an interesting one. It would be well 
for older states to take up the same topic. The other 
question of importance, before this association, was 
opened by Rev. Dr. Ward, of Yankton College, on ‘‘What 
the Scholar may do to save the State’” South Dakota 
starts well, educationally, as well as morally and finan- 
tially. We hope the subject discussed by President 
Kratz, upon ‘“ Licensing teachers,” will receive the atten- 
tion it deserves. A new state has opportunities for doing 
things bettez than the older states, where customs are 
fixed and prejudices strong. We shall look for great 
things from this new sister. 





FREE kindergartens as a preparation for the public 
schools are increasing all over the country. A new one 
in Washingtou has recently opened with twenty-one 
pupils, It will be underthe management of Mrs. Louise 
Pollock. The boys in the manual training school will 
make the tables. Teachers, help on this movement ; it 
is a good thing. 

In the annual announcement of the Oregon state 
normal school at Drain, we note that THE TEACHERS’ 
INSTITUTE is included as une of the text-books in the 
course of study. We know this school will be success- 
ful ; a man of sufficient discernment to see the extraor- 
dinary value of the INSTITUTE and to employ it, means 
business. He will turn out live teachers. Watch and 
see if this is not true. 


In the editorial column of the Educational Gazette 
we find this item : 

“ Leather is now tanned by electricity. The process consists in 
subjecting the hides in contact with ordinary tanning materials 
(without acids) to the action of a current of electricity on a 
revolving drum. The saving m time is very great—two to four 
days instead uf three to nine months--while the cost is reduced to 
four cents instead of eight.” 

Why this should be exalted to so important a place 
should be explained. Mr. Chapin would do better to 
leave out these productions of the scissors and devote 
more space to educational matters, 


MEXICO is becoming aroused in regard to education. 
Minister of Public Instruction Baranda recently issued 
a cirealar to the governors of the various states calling 
for @ congress to consider the best methods of improv 





ing the educational system of the republic. The sub- 
jects to be considered were (1) primary, compulsory, and 
free lay instruction ; (2) free and voluntary prepara- 
tory instruction ; and (3) voluntary professional instruc- 
sion under the protection of the state. The circular 
stated that ‘‘ progress must rely upon the school.” The 
first meeting of the congress, held December 1, was 
presided over by Pres. Diaz. The labors of the congress 
are now proceeding regularly, and are likely to result in 
legislation and regulation on the subject. 

THE teachers of Luzerne Co., Pa., must have had a 
rousing time at their meeting December 16, at Wilkes- 
barre. For lecturers they had Profs. Seward (Tonic 
Sol-fa), Frye (Geography), Clark (Form), Snyder (Peda- 
gogics), Miss Mary A. Spear (Number and Reading), Dr. 
Mary Allen (Physiology), and others. But what a feast 
these could spread! Seven hundred teachers assembled. 
The county superintendent, James M. Coughlin, has been 
in office twelve years, and has done a splendid service to 
education. All felt the absence of State Superintendent 
Higbee, whose name on the program reminded them of 
his earnestness and devotion. The hour he was to 
occupy was devoted to tributes to his memory. All hail, 
teachers of Luzerne ! 





THE subject of ‘‘character” was discussed at the 
thirty-first session of the teachers’ institute at Beaver, 
Pa. Dr. E. E. White and Dr. Z. X. Snyder lectured on 
special methods. 





THE Minnesota Educational Association held its an- 
nual meeting in the capital at St. Paul this week. Pro 
fessor H. P. Jodson, of the state university, was presi- 
dent. President Canfield of the National Educationa 
Association made an address. 

-): 
NEW YORK CITY. 

TE Teachers’ Mutual Improvement Association has 
formed a class to study methods of teaching physical geog- 
raphy. The course will comprise ten lessons, and the first 
lesson was given by Miss Fairchild at No. 9 University 
place, Dec. 18. 








A NUMBER of graduates of Albany state normal school 
met Dec. 14, and determined to organize a permanent 
association of the graduates living in or near New York 
City. Graduates of the school are invited to meet at 
62 Union square, on Jan. 11, at 2 p. m. for further business, 





THE RvussELL LECTURES.—In the partial revolution set- 
ting in on methods for physical culture, the lectures Mr. 
and Mrs. Edmund Russell are giving at Hardman Hall, 
on Delsartean principles, are apropos. Both of these 
scholars have a high ideal of the teacher’s work. Their 
lectures bear upon various subjects that admit of personal 
culture. January 8, there will be a talk upon household 
art and decoration; January 15, upon how to walk and 
bow ; two others are announced for January 22 and 29. 

A LADY teacher of this city tells us that there is an in- 
creased interest among the girls of the older classes to 
learn arithmetic, and the reason is that they expect to be 
employed in shops or stores. They must be able to com- 
pute with accuracy and promptness. The mistakes they 
have to pay for. The applicant for a place as a sales- 
woman gets an examination something like this: Rib- 
bon sold at 17}c. a yard, will cost how much for 4§ yards? 
What will 1j yards of velvet cost at $2} ayard ? What 
will 5} yards cost at $1.95a yard? Then again articles 
are marked to be sold at a discount. For example, an 
article is marked at $5 to be sold at 15¢ discount. The 
customers know that the articles are to be discounted. 
Now then, the saleswoman must look at the article and 
say at once that the price is $4.25; if she makes a mis- 
take she must suffer for it. The probability is that in 
the upper classes in the grammar schools of New York 


’| the arithmetical training is at least twice as severe as it 


was five years ago, on account of the number who are 
seeking employment in stores. 


GEORGE KENNAN.—This interesting lecturer spoke twice 
at Chickering Hall on Dec. 20. His topic in the afternoon 
was “‘ Vagabond Life in Europe,’”’ which he made extremely 
entertaining with personal reminiscences, ard illustrated 
by photographic views. In the evening Mr. Kennan took 


up-.@ more serious phase of foreign life, describing some | Graduates 


“ Russian Political Exiles.’ The reproduction of different 
portraits of these men and women, added to the intetse 
interest Mr. Kennan awakened in their behalf. Every 
listener felt that Mr. Kennan had a message to carry, as 
the unfortunate histories were, one after 
revealed ; a message that has been partially laid before the 





American people, through the magazines, but that reaches 





= — 


more directly from the platform when Mr. Kennan is his 
own reporter, 








Miss. E. I. CONANT, secretary of the Conference of 
Educational Workers, informs us that the next meeting 
of this association will be held at the College for the 
Training of Teachers, 9 University place, on Saturday, 
January 25, at 2 Pp. M. The subject of ‘‘ The Effect of 
Recent Innovations upon the Course of Study ” will be 
presented by S. T. Dutton, M. A., superintendent of 
schools, New Haven,Conn. Miss Julia Richman, prin- 
cipal of G. S. No. 77, New York; Assistant Sup’t Paul 
Hoffman, of New York: Prof. E. H. Cook, of Rutgers 
College Graramar Schoal, New Brunswick, N. J. ; Miss 
Conant of the New York City Normal College ; Supt W. 
N. Barringer, of Newark, N. J. ; Supt Randa!'l Spauld- 
ing, of Montclair, N. J. ; Prof. Vernon L. Davey, of 
East Orange, N. J., and others will speak. 





THE Pan-Americans had a jolly time at the Normal Col- 
lege on Tuesday week. Pres. J. Edward Simmons, of the 
board of education, and the faculty of the college greeted 
them, and conducted them to the large hall where 1,700 
young women awaited them. The room was decorated 
with the national colors, and many of the ladies had 
pinned small American flags on their dresses. 

After the morning exercises, some patriotic songs were 
sung. Then the young ladies gave selections from the 
words of patriots of various nations, the selections being 
given in the native language. One young lady recited an 
extract from Mr. Carnegie’s “‘ Triumphant Democracy." 
When she sat down Mr. Carnegie rose to his feet, and 
declared “it was the proudest moment of his life, and that 
the grandest compliment that could be paid to any man, 
was to know that his words were thought worthy to be 
taught in the New York Normal College.”’ The students 
applauded this enthusiastically. 

President Simmons made a brief address, explaining to 
the students the purpose of the conference, and assuring 
them that their guests were the most distinguished body 
of men who ever visited the college. 

After a response by Nicanor Bolet Peraza, the 
Venezuelan minister, and an address by Signor Caamano, 
the minister from Ecuador, the visitors went to another 
part of the building, where 1,100 children were assembled, 
in the primary and kindergarten departments. It chanced 
to be Whittier’s birthday, and there were very pleasing 
literary exercises by the children. They gave much infor- 
mation about the poet, and on being asked, recited selec - 
tions from “‘ Snow-bound,” “ Maud Muller,” “* Barefoot 
Boy,’’ ‘* Freedom in Brazil,’ etc. 

The visitors expressed their pleasure at this part of the 
entertainment, and Senor Zegarra said that he now under 
stood the cause of the prosperity and freedom of our coun 


As the visitors left the room, they were surprised to see 
2,000 young women in the corridor, (the college and train 
ing school together), to give their guests a genuine school 
girls’ ovation. There was much shaking of hands, wav- 
ing of flags, and cheering. 

The gallant foreigners who could not speak English, 
kissed their hands, again and again to the young ladies, 
and it is said the young ladies returned the salute, with 
readiness. 





THERE was an excellent meeting of the New Jersey 
State Teachers’ Association, Dec, 26-28. The report will 
be in next JOURNAL. 
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* T thank you with my whole heart for what you are domg for 
the cause of education through your educational publications. 
May you be at.undantly rewarded for your good work.” 
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TREASURE-TROVE FOR JANUARY numbers among its 
articles specially useful to teachers, an account of ‘‘ The 
Land of the Montezumas,” with fivo illustrations ; a bivg- 
raphy of “ A Modern Columbus,” with portrait of Cyrus 
W. Field ; a brief consideration of ‘‘ The New Republic,” 
with portrait of Gen. Fonseca, the Brazilian president ; a 
dialogue “‘ Box and Fox,” that will be useful in schools. 
Besides these are the Prize-Picture Stories, and the Letter- 
Box ; an account of How Crocks and Jars are Made ; and 
more than the usual number of bright stories of character 
and adventure finely illustrated, and just the thing to 
please the boys and girls, as well as the rest or the family. 
The picture of Millet’s “‘ L’ Angelus” direct from the‘paint- 
ing, is worth the subscription price. 





$550 ear. 
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BooK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE ARY AND SCIENCE OF CONVERSATION. By Harriet 
Earhart Monrve. New York: A. 8S. Barnes & Co. $1.00. 


The subject given above is only one of mash Sevenesd in 
this volume. We find Essay riting is 

Chapel Exercises is another theme,as well as Chapel Talks, 
Reading is well discussed, and then follows Conversation 
as an Art and Science. All the subjects above alluded to 
are very appropriately discussed, turnishing very helpful 
materials for the teacher, but the latter strikes us as pecu- 
liarly valuable, for it is a fact that teachers are very poor 
talkers. After speaking of the need of a good voice and 
good lan e, the author well says, ‘‘ But of what avail is 
correct language and a cultiva voice if one has no 
ideas?” This is to the point exactly, and then follows 
some most practical suggestions. “If an incident is worth 
tellicg at all, tell it well.” The selection of subjects for 
conversation is suggested, and this we think should be 
impressed on young persons; for example, to read the 
morning powageuer and relate some things found in it. 
The selection of anecdotes and quotations relating to con- 
versation is a very good one; the subjects of ridicule, per- 
sonalities, argumentations, flattery, etc., in conversation, 
are brought forward and placed in their proper light. On 
the whole, that part of the volume from which the title of 
the book is derived is welt put together, and will help 
readers. But the whole volume is a good one. 


In SEARCH OF ASoN. By Uncle Lawrence. Philadelphia : 

J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50. 

Young American readers have come to look upon Uncle 
Lawrence as belonging to their own family, although he 
is a Frenchman, and the translations of his various books 
preserve all the characteristics of style and treatment 
which distinguish their origin. Few American writers 
can tell a romantic story so cleverly, combined with a 
spice of instruction in elementary science, and other 
affairs, which interest and attract all intelligent young 
people. The book is neatly ae, peas in large type, 
and illustrated by many good wood-cut engravings, ren- 
dering it a book that older ones as well as the children wil) 
read with both enjoyment and profit. 


ENUNCIATION AND ARTICULATION. By Ella M. Boyce. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 35 cents. 


This is intended as a practical manual for teachers and 
schools; it gives exercises to secure clear enunciation and 
articulation. Itis a capital little book, as it has a large 

arranged. 








collection of exercises well 


BIBLE SELECTIOWS AND RESPONSIVE READINGS. For ‘Use 
in Schools. Arranged by George W. Winston. Boston: 
Charles H. Kilborn. 60 cents. 


The chief pointe in this book are that the selections are 
uniform, and that they are systematically arranged. The 
k saves time by having suitable selections all ready. 
Everything objectionable is omitted. othing is given 
which is beyond the comprehension of the average child 
All holidays are ey oper by special and eyo 
selections. The book is entirely non-sectarian. The selec- 
tions can be read by the teacher alone or by the school and 
teacher erry ‘They are from the most interesting 
rtions of the Scriptures. Each ing is complete in 
tself. ‘This book is com of selections from the Bible 
—the Old and the New ment, covering 326 eS 
has selections for New Year’s, Christmas, oe. the valua- 
ble portions, in our judgment, consist of the Responsive 
Reading, pages 281-326. 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF CHRISTIANITY AND UTHER Essays. 
oy Regness T. Ely, Ph.D. New York: Thomas Y. Crow- 
e oO. 


This volume is by the author of ‘‘ Problems of To-Day” 
that attracted attention by its clear and interesting state- 
ments of problems now before the public. It states funda- 
mentai principles founding them on Jesus’ answer to the 
Pharisees, ‘‘ Love to God, and Love to Man.” ‘'hén fol- 
lows a pretty sharp arraignment of the Church for content 
ing herself with “ repeating platitudes and vague generali- 
ties and allowing the leadership in social science to slip 
away from her.” Then follows the poin’ made by the 
author that socialism and materialism, etc., have come to 
the front because the Church has not been thete herself. 
Prof. Ely speaks very frankly indeed, so much so that 
most clergymen will offended. He declares over and 
over that they do not study the real problems of society— 
the real problems that are before them ; on the contrary. 
they discuss abstract matters, deliver essays that are 
suited fora book or magazine. The author attempts to 

int out what real Christianity is, and here is one of his 

llustrations: That as $1,500 given to Hampton Institute, 
will make 1,000 people happier and better, a man who can 
give $1,500 to Hampton Institute and does not,does not love 
his neighbor as himself. (The reason why Hampton Insti- 
tute is selected, is because there is such a pressing need of 
teachers for ne schools at the South.) This author 
would carry C tianity into the employment of servants, 
for example ; in fact, all the affairs of social life. Ae gives 
as an instance, that one lady informed several others that 
she had solved the “‘servant girl problem ” by making it 
a matter of prayer, praying that she might do her duty 
by them. e consider this volume a very interesting one, 
bat we cannct say that we deem the author’s logic of the 
very best. He is eupeertes by the interest on the accumu- 
lations of Mr. Johns Hopkins, as we understand. No v if 
the kind of Christianity was practiced that the author 
prescribes, we doubt whether there would have been any 
accumulations. We doubt if the lady referred to above 
had done her duty according to this author that she would 
have been able to hire a servant at all. There seems to us 
to be so many difficulties that arise from Prof. Ely’s 
solution that we doubt whether he has solved the problem. 
We nevertheless like to read these statements and see the 
earnestness with which they are put. 


THE GIRLS’ OWN OvTDOOR Book ; taining Practical 
ep Sa Matters Relatin Mery Outdoor 


tion on. ‘ Edited b Peters, 

of “‘ The Girls’ Own Indoor Book.” Philadelphia = B. 

Lippincott Co. $175. 
This book is issued in conjunction with the Religious 

Tract Society of London, seats addressed to all those who 

are interested, me pe ¢ in promoting 

features of every-day -life, or who have at heart the 
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health and well-being of the future women of our land. 
Here are set forth ons touching proper physeal 
exercise for girls, with instructions in horseback- 2g, 
ceiitins on etiam covenatins ook pltceaslony tex 
articles on ornitho , astronomy, and p phy for 
girls, and other al h t % which tend to render 
girl-life attractive. 


SESAME AND LILIEs. [Three Lectures. By John Ruskin, 
LL.D. ‘ao from the third English edition, New 
York : G. P. Putnam’s Sons.. $1.00. 

This is one of the testeful little Knickerbocker nuggets, 
of which nearly thirty volumes have ea printed. 
They are composed largely of classic:, in which category, 
of course, the present work may fairly be counted, 
together with almost everything from Ruskin’s pen. 
These lectures will gain something—even for those who 
are familiar with them—by their setting in this volume. 
It contains the preface to the first edition, also to this one ; 
and the three well-known lectures, ‘‘Of King’s Treasur- 
ies,”’ ‘Of Queen’s Gardens,” and ‘The M ry of Life 
and its Arts.” 


DEB AND THE Ducuess: A Story tor Boys and Girls. By 

L. T. Meade. New York : White & Allen. 

This is intended particularly for very young boys and 
girls, and is well calculated to please a large number of 
them. The story is rather conventional, but contains ele- 
ments of popularity with a certain class. 





r 


GWEN Wynn: A Romance of the Wye. THE DEATH-SHOT: 
A apy fap Both by Captain Mayne Reid. New 
York: White & Allen. $1.25 each. 


Each of these volumes is bound strongly in light-green 
cloth covers, with stamp and title in black and gold. 
Gwen Wynn belongs to the “old school” of romance. A 
fair heroine witha lordly patrimony which o- design- 
ing villains are plotting to lay hold of; the liains, of 
which there are several, and the hero—there is only one— 
being of the robust, unmixed and unmitigated variety 
lear to a past generation of readers. 

The Death-Shot is one of those narratives of doughty 
adventure distinctively in the author’s line, and assoc 
with his name. In the present sbape it has been re-written 
since its first appearance, aud at many points improved. 
About all the works of this departed author, soldier, and 
vdventurer, there clings a flavor of that same bright and 
buovant personality which rendered him a genial and 
beloved comrade and friend. And we who did not know 
him, but as boys devonred his stories of travel and adven- 
ture, must always confess to a weakness for Mayne Reid. 


MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF. The Journal of a Young Artist, 
1860-1881. Translated by Mary J. Serrano. Illustrated. 
New York: Cassell & Co. $2.00. 


This is the book of which all the world is talking. ‘A 
book without a parallel,” Gladstone calls it. He is right, 
and perhaps it is well that he is rieht, for one book of the 
kind isenough. This is said without any intention of dis- 
paragement ; it is a great book, ey it is great by reason of 
ailiterary martyrdom that can be contempla 
em, ardly without regret. To quote from the author’s 
preface : 


“The record of a woman’s life, written down day by day, with- 
owt any —- at concealment, as if no one in the wo were 
‘ver to read m oes with the purpose of being read, is always 
interestinz, for I am certain that I shall be found sympathetic, 
ynd I write down everything, everything, everything. Otherwise, 
why should I write ides, it very soon be seen that I have 
concealed nothing.” 

This appears to be the literal truth; and the author’s 
excuse to literature for so startling a revelation must be 
that there was little which demanded concealment, even 
to the depths of her beautiful nature. Yet strictly speak- 
ing, the work is a contribution rather to psychological 
science than to the art of literature, which has no room for 
the display of naked egotism, however interesting. 
Being, however, a book, to consider it for an instant from 
a literary standpoint : the style is the perfection of direct, 
untrammeled, im oned ad ; it is the natural gift— 
naturally cultivated—of one who has been accustomed 
from infancy to ou paper. It is spontaneo' un- 
affected, self-exp: on. Asa picture of the inner life of 
a young Russian woman of noble birth, it is valuable in 
depicting the particular type; and pre-eminently so to a 
student of human nature, as it opens to the light the 
secret chambers of a pure and passionate woman’s heart. 
{t is a shaming revelation to us, tre million whose own 
petty and darkling natures could ill endure such exposure : 
t shames our cheap ambitions and calculating reserve. 
But alas ! the example to those unhealthy egotists who are 
only too eager for the slightest encouragement to display 
their deformities. Let us hope they will not find it in the 
popularity of this book. 

The translator deserves high praise. <A graph 
from her preface is perhaps the most comprehersive resume 
which could be green, of the contents of the book. She 
says: 

* In these science, art, literature, social questions, love, 
are treated with all the cynicism. of a Machiavelli pe the naivete 
of an ardent and enthusiastic girl. With a nature was pro- 
foundly religious, anv a spirit that was essent! skeptical ; with 
ambition to conquer the universe, and a heart that with 
passionate longing for affection; demanding all things for her- 
self, yet ca of the most utter self-abnegation ; all 
things’ and fearing all things alternately ; Marie Bashki has 
left us as her contribution to the literature of humanity, these 
cont which no one who has a mind to think ora heart to 
teel can read unmoved.” 


A word of commendation is due the superb shape in 
which the publishers have issued the book. 


Easy THINGS TO DRAW. Bpedely Designed to Facilitate 
Draw on the Blackboard. For Teachers and Stu- 
dents. By D. R. Augsburg, B. P., Director of Drawing 
in the Keystone State Normal School, Kutztown, Pa. 
New York and Chicago: E. L. Kellogg & Co. 30 cents. 


to put something on the blackboard before th pp, 
welcome this little book. Its design is to ish 
drawings needed in the school-room for object lessons, 
a | lessons, and busy work. The teacher with this in 
Soneh, and tas nies ocnsaninn ton Ine Eaaaes ah tae 
and thus give so or 
Besides it will help to 
1 have these pictures in view. By 
copying these pictures the pupil learvs to draw. The pic- 





tures are from objects are before in general ; 
they are of objects he reads about aise The contains 
plain directions for drawing 

terested in these outlines. 


only with | ¢ 


Thousands of teachers who cannot draw and yet want t 


will take new courage on seeing them. We counsel the 
teacher to take up the volume determined to use it —to 
draw, no matter how poorly; to keep on, day after dav. 
Believing with the author, that all can learn to draw, we 
think it is not too much to say, all can produce as good 
pictures as these. 


A MIDSUMMER DRIVE THROUGH THE PYRENEES. By Ed- 
win Asa Dix, M. A., Ex-Fellow in History of the College 
of New Jersey at Princeton. Illustrated. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75. 


[tis a wonder that among all the Americans visiting 
Europe, so few ever get as faras a tour of the Pyrenees, 
which form one of the loveliest gardens in Europe and a 
land of sterner scenery as well. The present book—pub- 
lished in elegant and attractive shape —gives a charming 
account of this tour, accompanied by a number of fine 
photo-engravings. e author’s style is bright and read- 
able and invests the subject with an additional interest. 


How To Cook Wives. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The author of this little eight-page’ pamphlet is not 
named ; but the advice is excellent and well seasone?, an 
is addressed ‘‘ to husbands who have not yet acq e 
art, and to bachelors, particularly those who never intend 
to marry.” 


RUTHERFORD B. Hayes, JAMES A. GARFIELD, AND CHES- 
TER A. ARTHUR. (Lives of the Presidents Series.) By 
b+ O. Stoddard. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 

ro. 

This number of a convenient and well written series 
appears in a volume substantially and attractively bound 
in scarlet cloth, with glittering gilt stamp, showing in the 
four corners of the cover likenesses of Washington, Lin- 
coln, Grant, and Garfield. To the three subjec treated 
in this volume, from six to eight chapters each is devoted, 
giving an outline of each life in an easy readable narrative, 
calculated to awaken interest and spur ambition in the 
reader. 


EveRY-DAy BiogRAPHY. A Collection of Brief_Biogra- 
phies, Arranged for Every Day in the Year. Designed 
asa Book of Reference for the Teacher, Student, Chau- 
tauquan and Home Circle. By Amelia J. Calver. New 
Bas : Fowler & Wells Co. 12mo. 878 pp. Cloth, 


Another birthday book but ofa different model from 
those with which the reading public is familiar. This 
book is filled with sketches of eminent persons of all ages 
but giving chief attention to the distinguished people o 
modern times. A full and ‘conveniently arran index 


is go both alphabetical and analytical. e book is 
suitable for the teacher, student, and reading circle, and 
an addition to any book-shelf. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


MACMILLAN & Co. have meng tet latest works another edi- 
ion of ve's “ Treasury of Sacred Song,” a choice anthology 
of English lyrics. 

A.D. F. RANDOLPH & Co.'s publication, “* Unknown Switzer- 
land,” will be eagerly read by the large number who are inter- 
ested in that wonderful land. 


G. P. Purnam’s Sons “ Manual of Oriental Antiquities,” by 
ae. is one of the most important books ever published in 
that ¥ 


A. 8. BARNES & Co. issue * Bible Studies from the New Testa- 
ment,” covneng Se international Sunday-scho | lessons for 1890, 
by Dr. Geo. F. Pentaccst. 


CBRARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS betas out a little book, “Said in 
Fun,” by Philip H. Welch, that will cause many merry moments. 


ane & ALLEN announce * The Little People’s Calendar for 


— 


D. APPLETON Co. announce “ Exercises in Wouod-Working,” a 
text-book for manual training classes in schools and coileges, by 
Dr. Ivin Sickels. 


T. Y. CrowE.u & Co. report that “ Jed,” Warren Lee Goss's 
latest story for boys, is already in its fifth thousand. 


HovuGuron, Mirrurn & Co. publish a new brochure by : Prof. 
E N. Horsford, on “The Discovery of the Ancient City of 
Norumbex,a.” 


D. Lornror Co. publish the sequel to Chaniain Clark’s story, 
“ Boy Life in the United States Navy,” ander the title, “* Naval 
Cadet Bently.” 


MAGAZINES. 


Mrs. Deland’s serial, Dr. Holmes’ “Over the Teacups,” and the 
first instalment 0. Frank Gaylord Cook’s promised se of papers 
on Forgotten Politica] Celebrities,” make the Atlantic for January 
a pumb r to be remembered. Goiilard Hunt’s article on “ ‘The 
United States Pension Office,” contains some suggestions as to the 
retorm of the present pension system. 

current number of America has a Christmas study, by 
Eugine Field, which purports to be a legend of Colorado, account- 
ing for the appearance of the symbol of Christianity that gleams 
in eternal snow upon the brow of the mountain to which it gives 
its name to that state. 

The December Writer is an esvecially bright number, contain- 
ing articles on Wh maw Manuscripts,” “The ng Scn- 
tence,” “ Needless Words,” and some very valuable suzgestions 
for saving clippings. 

The December Phrenologica’ Journal nas sketches of. Prof. 
Mendenhall, Mrs. M. E. H. G. Dow, and George M. Prilman. 
There is, in addition, much excellent reading on mind study, 
health, and temperance. 

Hon. Seth Low writes in the December Political Science 
Querterty of the deferred constitutional convention ot New York 
state. v. Samuel W. Dike reviews the new und im: t 

vernment report on marriage and divorce. _ Worthi 4 
ford criticises and opposes the scheme of substituting silver fur 


vender notes. 
bas a richly illustrated article on “ Water 
wili attract much attention at oe 


ber vestigating this 
. Jacassy, the artist, traveler, aad wri er, contrib- 
ue a’ the modern city of and 





Brownell points out the difficulties we will Saocunter in 
make our exbibition of 1882 equal tu the Freach exhi- 


of 1889. 
In the pemeany St. N’cholas Walter Camp writes of “ Inter-col- 
legiate Foot-ball in A ” and the same number has the first 
of a pew story by Wm. O. Stoddard. L[lvrrict Piescott 
SS or contributes a Coristmas poem, entitled the “ Yule-Log's 


‘the Sanitarian for October, 1889, has 
“School-Life and School-Houses,” by Dr. A. N. Bell, of Brook- 
N. Y., that all teachers should read. This was a p.mze 

ior the Medical Socict of the State of New York, a 
the society bad copies ot it ited for distribution to 
the school officers of that a wider circula- 





and no one can but be 
+ ee mae tent tontane tion 


was desirabie it was reprinted in this magazine. 
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NOTABLE THINGS. 





On the grounds of the Fall River iron 
works has just been completed the tallest 
smoke shaft in America. It is 340 feet 
high above the granite base, and 30 feet 
square at the bottom. The tallest chim- 
ney in the world is at Paisley, Scotland. 
It is over 500 feet high. Fall River’s new 
chimney is designed solely for making a 
draught for boilers. 





Bird seed forms a considerable item in 
the export trade of some of the Moorish 
ports. This seed is never sown apart by 
the Moorish farmers, nor is any tpecial 
attention paid to its cultivation. It is 
sown with wheat, and when reaped and 
thrashed it is separated by the country- 
women in sieves. The reason of this prac- 
tice is that there is a general superstition 
among the Moors that in very wet seasons 
the wheat is in part converted into bird 
seed, and hence they sow the two 
together. 





Twenty years ago diamonds were at 
three times their present value. The dis- 
covery of the South African mines brought 
down the price, but amalgamation in the 
last twelve months has put it up by above 
a bundred per cent. The rough estimate 
is that during the last few years the out- 
put of diamonds has been 4,000,000 carats 
per annum, and that these, cut into 
1,600,000 carats, have sold for $20,000,00(- 
It costs 10 shillings per carat to cut dia- 
monds. The South African mines being 
now amalgamated, the output is recuced 
to one-half, 7. e., 2,000,000 carats, but the 
inerchants estimaty that this will still pro- 
duce $20,000,000, because they regard this 
as a fixed amount which, no matter what 
the price of diamonds may be, will be 
spent on them. 





A London powder making company has 
recently brought out a new sort of smoke- 
less sporting — It requires eighty- 
two grains of black powder to give the 
force of forty-one of the new brand. 
does not corrode the barrel, and it is likely 
to keep well, but in some respects does 
not seem to be any better than the older 
compounds. 





On the mountains between Lynn and 
D-lmar on the Birmingham, Sheffield, and 
Tennessee raifroad, is a natural bridge, in 
some res more remarkable than that 
of Virginia. Its lencth from abutment to 
abutment is 175 feet. Its width is 25 feet 
and the thickness ranges from four to six 
feet. Itis of pure sandstone, and has no 
doubt stood the climate changes of ages. 
Leaning over the bridge you see in the 
ravine which it spans, some sixty feet be- 
low, the shimmer and sparkle of many 
springs of clear, limpid water, which 
bubble from the sandstone ont, and _ 
ing flow down the ravine. 
feature is a subdivision or mF iiiee, 
constructed on the same pattern, perhaps 
even more perfect lines, which leads from 
one side of the bridge proper. 


The oldest pieces of wrought-iron now 
known are propably the sickle blade found 
by Belzoni under the buse of the sphinx 
in Karnac, near Tnebes ; the blade found 
by Colonel Vyse, embedded in the masonry 
of the great pyramid, and the portion of a 
cross-cut saw exhumed at Nimrod by Mr. 
La ,—all of which are now in the 
British Museum. A wrought bar of Da- 
mascus steel was presented by King Porus 
to Alexander the Great and the razor steel 
of China for many centuries al 

steel in temper and lity 
of The Hindoos appear to have 
made wrought-iron directly from the cg 
without passing it — the furn 


A remarkable gelio wi was recently discov- 
ered at Nampa, Idaho, while oo for an 
artesian well. It was a small f figure 
about an inch and a half in length, and 
carved out of a light pumice stone. {t was 
found at the de of about 320 feet, 
uaderneath different strata, includ- 
ing one of lava. The beds frum which the 
obiy te to have been derived are 


hick human antiquity than ow 
deposits aon hi = ave 
heretofore been 





It mM. -2, 


Henry M. Stanley. 


STANLEY, the world’s greatest explorer, 
has just returned to civilization. No 
achievement of modern times can compare 
with this latest expedition. The whole 
world is throwing up its hat and shouting: 
“Hurrah for Henry M. Stanley!" What 
does that mean to you? It means an op- 
portunity to quickly make thousands of dol- 
larsin carrying to the people the complete 
history of the wonderful achievement and 
remarkable discoveries as contained in our 
great work, “ Heroes of the Dark Continent: 
or, How Stanley Found Emin Pasha.” It is 
the grandest and best. Hundreds and hun- 
dreds of beautiful and original illustrations. 
The book may be truly called “ Pictorial 
Africa.” Complete outfit only $1.00, and 
we refund this when you have sold only 
ten copies. If you can give a part or all 
of your time to this enterprise, you will 
find a new El Dorado—a real, live bonanza 
—right at your door. Now is the time; do 
not wait a moment. Our terms are liberal: 
send on your $1.00 for outfit. If you don't 
like it send it back and get your money 
Distance *s no ‘indrance. Books are deliv 
ered to all parts of the country promptly 
and at our ey»vense. No capital needed ex- 
cept cost of outfit. Wecan and will satisfy 

ou in every wa:. Apply to 

B. F. JOHNSON & CO., 
No. 1009 Main St., 
Richm--7 


NEW YORK STATE 
Normal and Training 
SCHOOLS. 


These schools a are for remmtents of he State who 
intend to teach in the Pu Mie Bchoow of t the State. 
<2 Diplomas of these are licen:es for 
tite to Seas the Schools of the State. 

Fall Term beyine the frst Wednesday of Sep- 





APPOINTMENT.— desiring t 
un dl Gab alam oe uld apply to his School 
Commussioner or City y, Supertutcndent who will 
t rward a recommendation for appointment to 
the State Superintendent, and it b. sent b 
—_ to the school to which the appointment 


ADMISSION nA person must be at least 16 
years of age. gene man moral charaeter, and 
au aaah at the school entered in A ‘Arth. 
metic and Grammar, indicating that these > 
jects can be com in a ter. of 2 ay: 
J , Decanaphy. , Writing and _ 
4 Eee from a College, High School, 
department of a Union 
Schoo 2 ‘state Orrtttentn, te a let or grade 


Co ; Certificate obtained m Se. a. 
orm examination, will be accepted u oO 
Entrance Examination. 


the use Of ext hook nocEpenete for tuition 
or use of text ~a i one way is 
a each student spencing an entire term 


eeks 
For particulars concerning the severa] schools 
send fur circulars to the Principals as follows : 


P. Waterbury, LL.D 





pt ; 


...-E. A. SHELDON, 
° Tuom. B. STOWELL. Px.D. 








JUST PUBLSIHED. 


AMERICAN 
LITERATURE. 


By ALBERT H. SWYTH, 
A. B. JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 
Price, 90 Cents. 


There has been for jean pate, 
oe 6 eae : So 
ive ia its 
so.ee Such a text-book 
here presented, with the Pelle that te will fil 
aes wan many schools. 
RLDREDGE & BRO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


EMPLOYMENT FOR TEACHERS. 
EVENINGS AND ODDTIME. All Principals 
of Schools in Towns and Cities of 5,000 and over 
can obtain partic: lars from a reliable, high-class 
Publishing Housc, Address with name and school, 
Publisher, Box 2798, 


ing demand 
iterature, com- 








NEW YORK, 


.|GRADED EXAMINATION 


Ne. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


CLASSICS. - 


“We Pye Pt fe 47 sera qegethee co uch miserable Latin 


CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, 
INTERLINEAR 


and it be and —M 
Cama, Horace, Cero ia Sa gertully ify inoue yest lof Bt. John, and 
‘s Practicai and : adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics. 
and to ail other systems. $1.10. 
‘Manesea's French Series. ce. ‘one ; : 
Ga?" Sample pages of Interiincars free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 








+ J eae 
Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies 
Sesame and Lilies, 12mo, blue cloth, $ .50 
Sesame and Lilies, new edition, 
12mo, fine paper, russet cloth, 
Sesame and Lilies, new edition, 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts & Co., PHILADELPHIA. 





rt) 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


12mo, fine paper, extracloth, - 1.00| Or. Brooks s Normal Mathematical Course 
Sesame and Lilies, new ann i. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
edition, 12mo, cloth, - . - 1,00] 9%. Unton Arith, Course, in Two Books, com- 
: bining Meutal and Written. 
Bea uties of Ruskin. Brooks's Higher Arithmetic. 
ELECTI B ks’s Normal Algeb 
The True and Beautiful, , Brecte’s Geometry _— _ 
Precious Thoughts, . Brooks's Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Choice Selections. | y ls of Methods and Keys to the above, 





Moutgomery'’s Nor. Union 8) stem of Indust, 
Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping sad Blacks. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0,, 


PUBLI>HSRS 48D DEALERS IB 


Drawing Books, Drawing Models, 


a American Text-Books on Art Edu- 
cation. 4140 BANUFacTURER oF 
PRANO'S ORAWING MODELS. 


ap geen ea 


8 vols., in box, extra cloth, $3.50; 3 vols., 
in box, half calf, $7.50. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Astor Place, N. Y. 


Mailed and prepaid on receipt of the price. 


Five Valuable New Books 


To be Published in July. 


HOBBS’ ACADEMIC AND HIGH 
SCHOOL a pe containing more 
than a thousand questions ‘recently used in the 
examinations for admission into the leading 
colleges of the country. Price, $1.00. 








COMMON SENSE ARITHMETIC, | esching of po OY ay 1 A 
Part II., for Grammar Grades. Price, # cts. mer e > gums Solids and — 
THE GRAPHIC DRAWING BOOKS, | 2c sieiee. ff hy ay 
Nos. 5and 6. Price, $2.00 per dozen; single | veen ado by the erties of the country and 
copy, 20 cts. each. are abso Ing \spensa re teaching 
GRE* NE’'S LANGUAGE _ HALF | «fhe cates. 


BLANK. No. 2, 20 cts. 


A. LOVELL & Co. Publishers, 
3 £. 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 


belp for the Teacher Wibo Cannot Hraw. 


EASY THINGS TO DRAW. 


Fspecially Designed to Facilitate Drawing on the Blackboard. 


By D. R. Avcssurc, Director of Drawing in the Keystone Normal School at Kutztown, 
Pa. Includes 31 full page plates, containing over 200 different subjects, drawn in 
the simplest manner in outline. Bound in unique, durable card board cover, in blue 
and silver. Quarto, 80 pp., Price, 30 cents; to teachers, 24 cents; by mail, 4 
cents extra. 

Thousands of teachers who cannot draw and yet want to put something on the blackboard before their 
pils, will welcome this little book. Its design is to furnish drawings needed in the school-room for object 
ns, oS eee. and busy work, The teacher with chis in his hand can by practice put a neat pic- 
ture on the blackboard, and thus give something for the fingers that ache for something to do. Besides it 
will help to render the school-room attractive to have these pictures in view. By copying these pictures the 
ce learns to draw. The pictures are from objects that are before the child in general ; they are of objects 
reads about also. The book contains plain directions for drawing, and no one can help but be interested 
in these outlines. Even the most timid teacher will take new courage on seeing them. We counsel the 
teacher to take up this volume determined to use it—to draw, no matter how poorly ; to keep on, day after 
day. Believing with the author, that all can learn to draw, we think it is not too much to say, all can pro- 
duce as good pictures as these. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, } 33. Wenur aS Bere, 


NEW YORK STATE 
QUESTIONS. 


From Sept., 87 to Sept., "89. Complete with Answers. 
Bound in Cleth. 12mo., 220 pp. Price, $1.00; to teachers, 80 cents: by mail, 8 cents extra. 


This is, in a collected form, the questions pe out by the Department of Public Instruction, com- 
mencing Sept., ee and ending Aug. 1 with t 5. answers. The im ance of these questions cannot be 


Tas we oreo ae 0o., 


k Street, 
To Wahasb eu y te oe, She 











over-estimated. t is a great ste that all of the me 253 commissioners have adopted this 4 series of questions. 
It is one of a series of steps the pire state is coiieg end that if continued, will place her at the head of 
all the states, educationally as well as commerciall uch good will come out of this volume: (1) Other 


States want a standard for the various grades ; (2) 


eachers want to get an idea of what is expected of them, 
So as to guide their preparation ; (3) 


ar and high school teachers aced questions and it must be noticed 


me dy ey y pursued by a grammar school, in its final year, and by a high schoo! 
pupil during the first two . There wiil be numerous teachers who use this book for their own advance- 
; the advancing teacher is the one that will get the most out of it. There will be those who will merely 


cram” from it, but that is not the best use that can be made of it. Altogether it is the beginning of a 
series of attempts to advance the teachers of the Empire state under that far-sighted leader, State-Supt. A. 
S. Draper, that cannot but produce untold results for good. 

There are several editions published of this book, incomplete in several ways. 
edition is the latest and best. Binding, printing, paper etc., are the best. 
get our complete and best edition. 


E. L. KELLOGG & Co., Educational Publishers. } a is Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


CUCBELS cies P-LUCES 


‘ AT 
TEACHERS 
ba ge 84 Page descriptive Catalogue FREE if you mention this 
paper. Orders filled promptly, large stock on hand. Many Normal 
Schools, Institutes and thousands of teachers were supplied by 
us the last year. You can get all such books promptly of us at a good 
discount. Also large stock of books for Schoo! Libraries on hand, catalogue 
i i best 1,000 ready In September. 


© 1. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs..1 Yes 


Our 
Don't fail to 


Clinton Place, New York, 











Place, New York. 
Avenue Chace. 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK 


The normal review system of wri' . 
by D. H. Farley, professor of Pp 
in the state normal school of New Jersey, 
at Trenton, and W. B. Gunnison, princi- 
- of public schoo] No. 19, Brooklyn, 

. ¥. (now president of New York State 
Teachers’ Association), is taught in a regu- 
lar course of five numbers, a short course 
of four numbers, a tracing course of two 
numbers, a movement course of two num- 
bers, and business forms taught in one 
number. Already adopted for use in the 
public schools of New York City, Provi- 
dence, R. I., Trenton, N. J., Augusta, 
Maine, New Haven, Conn., Somerville, 
Mass., and Burlington, Vt. The system is 
published by Messrs. Silver, Burdett & 
Co., 6 Hancock avenue, Boston, 





Committees on the look-out for suitable 
reading matter for schools, can hardly do 
better than to investigate The Riverside 
Literature Series ; con ing in an un- 
abridged form some of the most interest- 
ing, instructive, and famous works of 
Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Haw- 
thorne, Lowell, Bayard Taylor, Benjamin 
Franklin, Washington, Lincoln, Emerson, 
Bryant, and others. A descriptive circu- 
lar, giving the table of contents of each 
number of the series will be sent to any 
address on application to the Vee 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & ue 
Seventeenth Street, New York. 


Among the books most interesting to 
teachers, and just published with the new 
year, are G ear’s History of Art, a new 
edition , complete in one volume, one of 
the finest text-books on architecture, 
sculpture, and paintings for classes, art 
students, and tourists in Europe, ever 
issued, and The Art of Convereation, by 
Harriet Earhart Monroe, consisting of 
talks and outlines for teachers on various 
subjects in rhetoric and literature. 
Both books are published by Messrs. A. 8S. 
— & Co., 111 William street, New 

ork. 


11 East |? 





The importance of good s should 
not be yr pee ae 's = 
eng offers the greatest help in 
orthography. It is a complete spelier in 
the true sense, and does not attempt to 
teach the spelling of words that a pupil 


necessarily learns from 3 . 
and, like language work ; or, on the other 
hand, words that he will seldom, if ever, 
be called upon to use. The choice, - 
ing, and classification of words have 

the subject of the greatest thought and 
study, and every progressive teacher will 
appreciate the many admirable features 
which an examination of the book reveals. 
Send to Messrs. Clark & Maynard, pub- 
lishers, 771 Broadway, and 67 and 69 
Ninth street, New York. 


A work which will be found of special 


‘| value for use in classes preparing for the 


higher institutions is the Algebra Exami- 
nation Papers, for admission to leading 
New England colleges and to the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology from 
1878 to 1889 inclusive, edited by Wm. F. 
Bradbury. It is published by Messrs. 
Thompson, Brown & Co., 23 Hawley 
street, Boston. 


Progressive teachers appreciate such 
high-class standard text-books as those 
ublished by Messrs. Christopher Sower 

., (late Sower, Potts & Co.) of Philadel- 
hia. Their normal educational series 
includes Griffin's Natural egg m2 and 
Lecture Notes in Chemistry, Westlake’s 
How to Write Letters, and Common 
School Literature, Lloyd’s Literature for 
Little Folks, Raub’s Normal Spellers, Few- 
smith’s English Grammars, Pelton’s Out- 
line Maps, Sheppard’s Constitution, Peter- 
son’s Science, Dr Brooks’ Normal 
Mathematical Course, with Manuals of 
Methods and Keys, with Montgomery’s 
Normal Union System of Industrial Draw- 
ing. . 

School officers in need of school books 
hardly need be informed that the Baker & 
aogier Co., publishes and booksellers, at 
740 Broadway, New York, supply all the 





American educational publications at low- 
est prices, giving prompt and careful ser- 


telegraph code, mailed on application. 


Wish you a happy new year! Good 
news goes with this wish. There could 
hardly be better news to ladies and all 
lovers of fine teas, than the chance of a 
life-time offered by the Great American 
Tea Co., 31 Vesey street, New York. Won- 
derful inducements offered in premiums 
and discounts to introduce and get orders 
for new teas, just received from the select 
tea gardens of China and Japan, none but 
the highest e@ leaf being used, All 
guaranteed absolutely pure. 





Teachers looking for suitable positions, 
will do well to remember that the Wo- 
man’s Exchange, Teachers’ Bureau, (for 
both sexes) managed by Miss C. L. Werner, 
of 329 Fifth avenue, New York, supplies 
professors, teachers, governesses, musi- 
cians, etc., to colleges, schools, families, 
and churches. Also bookkeepers, steno- 
—— copyists, and cashiers to business 

8. 


Teachers, what do you need in your 
work? Everything for the school-room is 
supplied by Mr. Arthur Cooper, 292 Broad- 
way, New York. School furniture, ~- 
mas, blackboards, maps, estimates will be 
made for school supplies of every descrip- 
tion. 


School officers who wish to do the best 
that can be done toward making their 
schools both efficient and comfortable, 
should inspect the Andrews globes, tellu- 
rians, maps, charts of all kinds, black- 
boards, dustless erasers and crayons ; the 
dove-tailed school furniture and Goff’s 
Historical Map of U.S., just published, 
which is plain, incisive, and complete. 
Send for circular to the Andrews Manufac- 
turing Conmeany, 76 Fifth avenue, near 
14th street, N. Y. 


BEECHAM’s Prius act like magic on a 
weak stomach. 








Rheumatism 


We doubt if there is, or can be, a specific 
remedy for rheumatism; but thousands who 
have suffered its pains have been greatly ben- 
efited by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. If you have failed 
to find relief, try this great remedy. It corrects 
the acidity of the blood which is the cause of the 
disease, and builds up the whole system. 

“I was afflicted with rheumatism twenty years. 
Previous to 1883 I found no relief, but grew worse, 
until I was almost helpless. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
did me more good than all the other medicine 
Tever had.” H.T. BaLcom, Shirley Village, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


Of Pure Cod 
Liver Oil and 


of Lime and 
Soda 


is endorsed and by leading 
physicians because both the Cod Liver Oil 
and tes are the recognize! 
agents in the cure of Consumption. 1 is 
as pala able as milk. 


5 is a perfect 
Scott's Emulsion susie" 
‘Sat “ule tr CONSUMPTION TION, 
Scrofula, Bronchitis, W Dis- 
eases, Chronic 


and 
Ask for Scott's Emulsion and take no other. 


























TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





TEACHERS 


WANTED. 


We bave been asked by the authorities to recommend teachers for the following places :— 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
POSITION. STATE. SALARY WHEN WANTED. 
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Lc xucckns cba 9 Seleee MDscch 6 0-6 eeebece teecvedseepes 550, . PP. 
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a D saad ca uege, sa eeeneee tnd dacciagwendedea’ avi ee epbine ls hadi! We dvewcetcveed: Ves s 
Guam, GORGS..... ccvieccicces oe Wis., (2) — § —eey seer ee mf 
ves Ser ee Mesh shod Wiaselubboas EAs above! choke? ¢ \eetmabaon 9: 
sat ET 2 A Rees 60. April 
Intermediate. .. Sere ee he al eee neenene _  SERee gerry ace: - ow 
I Crest, a000ekie onecen cane Snsess 046s vannthe Aseccgnasep Serene Po Soon 
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WO Bice deavectssqeb saraee UD teed dd taghiads<<s cei tokuad Gas <a Sevedshioneoncereiel * 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 
POSITION. STATE. SALARY. WHEN WANTED 
Asst. (Man) a cueaianwes andiek aie $ S& Home. .......... at Once 
. ene OI re eee ee Se eeerdeh 4 audees -” 
Latin....... iE RR Af SEEPS a SREP a SA 40 & Home....... « 
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New places aré coming in every day. The large Manual of the Association and circulars are 


sent free. 

We are rare @ 
securing better aries, or more congenial 
strictly confidential. 


Address 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPER 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 70 and 


lad to have teachers consult us freely as to their wants, and the chances of their 
surrou 


ings. All communications are held as 


ATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
72 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 





Catalogue for 1889-90 


Is now ready. 
catalogue of all best books for teach- 
ers of all publishers, 6 cents. 64 page 


128 page classified 


catalogue of our books free to any address. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


, | Sending out fresh letters of 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
OF RELIABLE ~ 


Amartonn ond Fossign Dedshens, Eveteme and 
eg = et Ee FA niversities, Col- 

ools, Families, a’ urches. Circulars 
of choice schools B, w 
ae Fee supplies. Best 
references furnished. E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and Fourtb 


.| Avenue, New York City. 





Brockway's Teachers Agency 


eg superior teachers ‘for schools, 
colleges and families. 
Mrs. L. FREEMAN BROCKWAY, 
28 West 23d St., N. Y. 
Recomniends schools to parents. 


AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
ney 








Mrs. M, J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 





be of the SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
UREAU, Elmhurst, (Chicago) Lil., is daily at his 
ity ily recomme: teachers for 

places, daily ing of — 
locate elsewhere, 


and co if you ex to 


him. 


_| either now or next Sep saber, Be poctent is a 
w 


time to open correspondence wi 


c. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
, ILL. 





Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 
Su Professors, Teachers, Governesses, M 
silane, etc., to .~ Gobecia, Familie and 
Copyists and Cashiers to Business Firms. 


Address Miss C, L. WER*‘ER, 
329 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
ugaceamhs" BOSTON. 2! Ret"\iiz 











r For Registration. Best 

facili ies, efficient -er- 
vice, large buriness, not in collec 
fees, but in 


Viuil petent T Ae 4 
ng com 3 

Jor stamp. 
R. E. AVERY. 2 West 14th St., New York. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. & 


Established, 1865. 
8 East 147s Sxeeer, N. Y. 





For larger salaries, or change ef location 
address Teachers’ Co operative Association, 170 
_ Street, Chicago, [ll., Orville Brewer, 
anager. 


TEACHERS WANTE 


Dial bleanx, 8} 
PLAYS 2i:Seee3sbces 
logue free. T. 3. Denison Chicago,IL 





American Teachers’ 
. Bureau, 8t. Louis, 








us. A number 


assure prompt sa’ 


The New York Educational Bureau 


Offers to Superintendents, Trustees, Boards of Education and others 
teachers of any grade, the choice of a large number of qualified teachers regist 
with of our candidates have already been engaged. As we are 
personally acquainted with a very large number of progressive teachers, we cap 








AT ONCE. 


We want more first-class teachers in Drawing, Music, Manual Training, 
thoroughly qualified Kindergarten and Primary teachers. Send for our new 
registration blanks. H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 


2% CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK, 
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BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 


—ai-— a in stock 
PRINCIPLES, for teachers 4 all 
METHODS, ew 
KINDERGARTEN, books “received "as 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, | !0 page desert — 
PSYCHOLOGY, | Our own list of these 

books is the 


MANUAL TRAINING, | books is popular. 
PRIMARY EDUCATION, | it embraces books 
SCHOOL MANAGEMENT by such authors as 
SCHOOL SINGING BOOKS fiughes, Welsh, 
DIALOGUE BOOKS, pocley,, Jocens 
SPEAKERS, ETC. | Currie, Love, Shaw, 
A Gardner, 
New Catalogue Free. | Woodbull. 
Send for circulars of our | Quick, Browning. 
“Standard ” Blackboard Stencils, N. Y. Educa 
tional Bureau, etc. 6 page list of 1,000 Books 
tor School Libraries, 6 cents. 
E. L. KELLOGG & co., 
NEW VORK AND CHICAGO. 





EACHERS’ 800KS. 
EACHERS’ RICES 


Elegant 128 page Also catalogue 
— —— of 1000 Best books 

cai be free 1 you for School Libra- 
ention this paper. ries; heavy dis- 


Largest stock ; 
discounts; promptness. counts. Buy of us, 


k, L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs., 
25 Clint n Place, N.Y. 185 Wabash Av., Chicago. 





eT 
BEAUT ~ 
Skin & Scalp 

by thes 
Cur CURA 


Remed ies. 


NOTHING 18 KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT 

all com to the CUTICURA REMEDTIEs in 
their marv: us properties of cleansing, purify- 
ing and beau skin, and in curing vortur- 


ing disfiguring ite! scaly and pimp diseases 
0! skin, scalp and blood, with loos ot hair. 
CuTICcURA, the great Skin Cure, and Curicura 
Soap, an exquisite Skin T, prepared from 
it, externally, and CuricuRA RESOLVENT, the new 
Purifier. internally, cureevery form of skin 
and _— Soagee, Seems ~~ -- to scrofula. 
soLvanr, $1; SOAP. Be. - Sh 
a AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, 





50c 
Prepared by the PorrEn 
for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oil) 
Eo Pitin prevented by Cumieeaa Sour” ad 
Dull Aches, Pains, and W: 


e eaknesses in- 
stantly relieved by the Curicura ANTI-PAIN 
PLASTER, the only pain-killing plaster. 25c 








S hee publishers of the SCHOOL JOURNAL 

would esteem it a favor if names of 
teachers who do not take it, and who 
would be likely to be interested, are sent 
them that they may send them specimen 
copies. - 








LADIES 


100,000 DEMOREST CORSETS 


LADIES ‘oc‘son suou.aen ‘omes FREE 


00,000 






AMARVELOUS OFFER 


8. A Reliable House! 


Sreey tady bas haesd ot ES DEMOREST. 
name fs a byword in e' house in the land. 
celebrated 


ve in use over 40 years. 
We are the publishers of the w pu 
Mune. Demorest's iustrated Monthly Fashion 


and we 











Demorest Celeb’d Corsets 
24 Shoulder Braces 

































{|FINE AMERICAN JEAN! 


é 


§| Seautiful Ornamental Stitching. 
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How To Obtain 
Two Articles: 






A PAIR 


erste fos toaal tone 
Wien postal note is not procurabie, 





POOKING 
SUPPORTERS 
We know the Demerest Fashion and 
and eivise cur rendere to accept their offer. 








A Cuance or 


send 
THE DEMOREST FASHION & SEWING MACHINE CO., 
{7 EAST (4th STREET, NEW YORK. 
This offer should be taken advantage of at once as we will give away no more than 100,000 
ofeacharticle. SHOW THIS TO YOUR FRIENDS. IT WILL NOT APPEAR AGAIN. 


BETTER NEWS TO | ADIES 






SHOULDER BRACES 
Stocking Supporters 










OF 


Later tts se tees erenend subPeimia wr eear er 
REMEMBER THERE IS NO HUMBUG ABOUT THESE OFFERS. 


Lg ty Fe a SAE Se 


2 over ears, and 
stampa addres all somapuniontions to 





Machine Co. te be a thoroughly reliable frm 





and All Lovers of Fine Teas 


THE CHOICEST EVER IMPORTED. NOTHING LIKE IT EVES 
KNOWN IN QUALITY, PRICES, PREMIVMS AND DISCOUNTS. 


a iowwas: Ger Paewivum No. 27. 


THE QUESTION BOX, 


[Below are given some nicknames of famous 
men.] 

Who was *‘ Old Hi "? This wasa 
name given to Gen. rew Jackson by 
his soldiers. One of them remarked that 
the general was “tough” on account of 


his pedestrian powers. Next it was said 
that he was tough as hi . Then he 
was called Hickory and lastl 


affection- 
ate adjective “ old” was > 


Who was the “‘ Mill-boy of the Slashes” ? 
Henry Clay, who was born near a place 
in Virginia called the “‘ Slashes” (a 
term for a low, swampy country), where 
there was a mill, to which he was often 
sent on errands when a boy. 


‘* Who was Old Bullion” ?- Col. Thomas 
Hart Benton, a distinguished American, 
was given this name on account of his 
advocacy of gold and silver currency. 


Who was the “* Patriot Preacher o the 
Revolution”? The Rev. John r 
Gabriel Muhlenburg has been so named. 
While pastor of the Lutheran church at 
Woodstock, Va., he became a leading 
spint among those who British 
oppression. In 1777, Congress made Muh- 
lenburg, a brigadier-general and at the 
close of the war he was made a major- 
general, 


Who was called the “ Bravest of the 
Brave”? The celebrated Marshal Ney 
was so called by the French troops at 
Friedland (1807), on account of his fearless 
bravery. * 


Who were the ‘‘ Nine Worthies” ? Three 
Gentiles— Hector, Alexander the Great, 
and Julius Cesar; three Jews—Josua, 
David, and Judas Maccabeeus; three 
Christians—King Arthur, Charlemagne, 
and Godfrey, of Bouillon. 


Who was the ‘*‘ Father of Ridicule”? 
Francois Rabelais, the most original and 
remarkable of all humorists. e has also 
been called a ‘‘comic Homer.” 


Who were the ‘‘ Seven Champions of 
Christendom”? St. George, the patron 
saint of England ; St. Denis, of France ; 
St. James, of Spain; St. Anthony, of 
Italy ; St. Andrew, of Scotland ; St. Pat- 
rick, of Ireland ; and St. David, of Wales. 


Who was the ‘ Colossus of American 
Independence” # John Adams. By his 
energy and eloquence he did more than 
any other man to crystallize the American 
sentiment in favor of independenee. 


What king said, ‘I am the state”? 
Louis XIV. In the zenith of his career, 
all Europe feared him : and his own nation 
had been brought by tyranny, skilful man- 
agement, and military glory to regard him 
with Asiatic humility. Under his absolute 
sway all remnants of political indepen- 
dence were swept away. He even inter- 
fered at pleasure with the ordinary course 
of law. 

Who was the “* Rail-Splitter” ? Abra- 
ham Lincoln who is said to have supported 
himself one winter by splitting rails for a 
farmer. 

IMPORTANT. 
When visiting New York City, save . 
H and 
SEUNG vow Monel, cpp Grand? cones 
Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
oa per r day, European plan. Elevators and 


ts su) with the best. Horse cars, 
to all depots. 


stages, and ele You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any otber first-class hotel in the City. 


Who was *‘ St. Tammany” ? This Indian 
chief has been popularly canonized as a 
saint, and adopted as the tutelary genius 
of one branch of the Democratic party. 
Tammany was of the Delaware nation 
and lived probably in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, in the country which 
is now Delaware, until he wan Se op 
After that he moved beyond the Al 
nies, and settled on the ks of the Ohio. 
He favored the cultivation of the arts of 

rather than those of war, when 
chief sachem of his tribe, and after his 
retirement ‘‘ young and old repaired to his 
wi to hear him discourse wisdom.” 
When and by whom he was first styled 
Saint, or by whom he was chosen to be 
the patron of Democracy, does not appear. 


Who was the ‘‘Little Magician” ? Mar- 
tin Van Buren, who was so termed from 
his adroitness in poli and the 


avoided 





political methods 
art with which he madé friends, and 





PUBLIC SAFETY 


DEMANDS 


That only honest and reliable medicines 
should be placed upon the market. It can- 
not, therefore, be stated too emphatically, 
nor repeated too often, that all who are in 
need of a genuine Blood - purifier should 
be sure and ask for 


Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilla. Your life, or that of some one 
near and dear to you, may depend on the 
use of this well-approved remedy in prefer- 
ence to any other preparation of similar 
name. It is compounded of Honduras sar- 
saparilia (the variety most rich in curative 
properties), stillingia, mandrake, yellow 
dock, and the iodides. The process of man 
ufacture is original, skilful, scrupulously 


clean, and such as to secure the very best 


medicinal qualities of each ingredient. This 
medicine is not boiled nor heated, and is, 
therefore, not a decoction; but it is a com- 
pound extract, obtained by a method ex- 
clusively our own, of the best and most 
powerful alteratives, tonics, and diuretics 
known to pharmacy. For the last forty 


years, Ayer's 


Sarsaparilla 


has been the standard blood-purifier of the 


world—no other approaching it in popular 
confidence or universal demand. Its form 
ula is approved by the leading physicians 
and druggists. Being pure and highly con- 
centrated, it is the most economical of any 
possible blood medicine. Every purchaser 
of Sarsaparilla should insist upon having 
this preparation and see that each bottle 


bears the well-known name of 


J.C. Ayer & Co., 
Lowell, Mass. 


In every quarter of the globe Ayer's Sar, 
saparilla is proved to be the best remedy for 
all diseases of the blood. Lowell druggists 


unite in testifying to the superior excellence 
of this medicine and to its great popularity 
in the city of its manufacture 
] . 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
PREPARED RY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by Druggists. #), six BS. Worth Pa bottle, 


AIDS ILLUSTRATION 


FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS, TEACHERS’ 
INSTITUTES, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, ETC. 





The best and cheapest line of stencils in the 
market. 500 entirely new and elegant designs. 


STANDARD 


BLACKBOARD 


STENCILS. 


One sample map 24x36 in. and one figure design 
17x22 inches, with complete catalogue, directions 
for using, etc., sent postpaid for 10 cent stamp, 
if you mention this paper 


The Elephant Stencils will be sent to any 
address for 10 cents. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


E.L. KELLOCC &CO., 
Educational Publishers, 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


COOD ACENTS WANTED. 


FIRST CLASS AGENTS WANTED. 


AT EVERY CO. INSTITUTE, 
IN EVERY COUNTY, 
IN EVERY CITY, 


FOR THE 
* Man Wonderful” Manikin, 
National Question Book. 
Unique Pencil Sharpener, 


Exclumve territory given. Address the Sub- 
aecription Department. 


BL. KELLOGG & €0., N.Y. and Chicago. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF PHILOSOPHY 


By WILLIAM T. HARRIS, LL.D., 
United States Commissioner of Education. 


Comets passages from his writings, selected and arranged with commentary and 
Justration by MarieTTa Kiss, Professor of Mental and Moral Science in Mt. 
Holyoke Seminary. 


The valuable writings of Dr. Harris on 4 subject of Philoso ay lave been compiled and 
arranged in convenient iorm for class use, by Miss Kies. It is a wor’ t will prove of great value 
to scaools desiring to pursue this subject. 


12mo. PRICE, $1.50. 
Special terms made on quantities for class-use. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


York. Boston. Chicago. Atlanta. San Francisco. 








New 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


January 4, 1890. 








PEN No. 117 BEST FOR SCHOOLS. 





BARNES’ JET BLACK INK. 


The Popular School Ink, Adopted by the New York Board of Education 
for year 1890. Second year. Send 10 cents for sample bottle. 


A. §. BARNES & CO., 111 & 413 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 





ECLECTIC SERIES.—Announcements. 


NOW READY: 
Long’s New Language Exercises, Part |. 66 pages; cloth ; Illustrated. 
20 cts. (Parts II and III, new edition, in preparation.) 


McGuffey’s Revised High Saqhool and Literary Reader. 
pages, half leather. 85 cents. 








12mo., 479 








Holbrook’s New Complete Grammar. By Dr. ALFRED HOLBROOK, 
Nativnal Normal School. 65 cents. 

VAN ANTWERP, BRACC & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI. NEW YCRK. BOSTON. 


The Importance of Good Spelling 


SHOULD NOT BE UNDERESTIMATED. 


Reed’s Word Lessons, by its ingenious and scholarly arrangemect offers 
the greatest help in orthography.. It 1s a complete spe ler in the true sense, and 
does not attempt to teach the spelling of woros that a pupil necessarily learns 
from reading chart, and, like language work, or, on the other hand, words that 
he will seldom, if ever, be called upon to use. The choice grading, and classi- 
fication of words have been the subject of the greatest thought and study, and 
every progressive teacher will app’eciate the many admirable features which an 
examination of the book will reveal. 

If any teacher has not seen Word Lessons, and will so inform the publishers. 
specimen pages and descriptive circulars wiil be promptly sent. 


Price for introduction, 25 cents; for exchange, ro cents. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 774 Broadway and 67 and 69 Ninth St., New York. 





READY EARLY IN JANUARY. 


DANIELL’S LATIN PROSE’ COMPOSITION. 


PART Il. Based on four Orations of Cicero. 
Miss Cleveland’s Second Term in Reading. 
PSYCHOLOCY. 


For Schools, Academies, and Colleges. By G. M. STEELE, D.D., Principal of Wil- 
braham Academy. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 


34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston, 16 astor Place, New York. 


-MOMMSEN ABRIDGED. 


THE HISTORY OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. 


Abridged from the History by Prof. Momsen. By C. Bryans and F. G. R, HENpy. 
One volume, 12mo, $1.75. 





The need of an mee ot this great work—a book that should t the sali nts of 
the original in a fori suitable for use +~ 5 Ly is wel) met in this conde: ae by 
two com it English scholars. he larger work is followed, and the editors huve 


The plan 
“a y — reserved the notable qualities stant diet the original. 

“{ find the work skiltully done. I shall be glad to — it with as singe and believe it will be 
widely _ndopted as a text book in our schools and colleges.”—Prof. WILLIAM A. PACKARD, 
Prince 

“The abridgment seems to me to preserve unusually well 1 glow and movement of the origina!. 
1 trust that pe cnoquegee of the work will be appreciated by teachers and scholars, and by all 
lovers of good boo —Prof. TRacy Peck, Yale University. 


*, Supplied to pate at Special Net Rates. Terms given on application. 





Western Agency: 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 745 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





SCHOOL 


BOOKS. 


All the American Educatioual Publications. Lowest prices, prompt and careful service. . On General School Book Catalogue, with net and retail prices and telegraphic 


code, mailed on application. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers and Booksellers, 740 and 742 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Send trial order to 





Scudder’s History of the United States. 


By Horace E. ScuppER. With Maps and Illustrations. 

The lea ing characterisiics of this beautitul work are: Well-considered and well-written Texts 
Logical Division into Periods; a Sugg¢stive Method; the insertion of ical Analysis for Review 
as wellasa full set of Questions on ‘text and Maps; Accurate, Clear and Distinct ; Beautiful 
lliustrations; Superior Mechanical Execution; a Low Price. A prominent teacher, says: “It is 
the bist- -equipped schooi-book ever issued in the ‘Tnited States.” 


PaICE, $1.00. BY MAIc, $1.15. Send for Circular. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 


18 & 20 AsTor PLACE, New YORK. 364 WASHINGTON St Boston. 12 & 124 WaBast AVE., CHICAGO. 


HOLMES’ UNIVERSITY 
NEW PUBLISHING 


READERS. 06 a aha 
ALGEBRA EXAMINATION PAPERS. 


For admission to leading New England Colleges and to the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology from 1878 to 1889 inclusive. 


Edited by WM. F. BRADBURY. 


This work will be found of special value for use in classes pre- | 
paring for the higher institutions. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS; sent by mail on receipt of price. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


23 HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON. 





Superior quality and attractiveness of reading 
lessons. Phonic drills, script and language exercises, 
etc., of exceptional interest. Unequalled for beauty 
| of illustrations and typography, excellence of binding 
und lowness of pree. First Reader, 15 cents, (intro- 
duction price); Second, 25 cents; Third, 40 cents; 
Fourth, 50 cents; Fifth, just issued, 72 cents. We 
also publish Maury’s Geographies, etc., etc. 

Correspondence invited. 











| The New & Year! Q Now Year ! 0 


New and True Music Boc ks- 


CHOICE SACRED SOLO#4, 3% fine songs, - $1 
ar sSAChED SOLOS, for low voice 


songs, 
sone CLASSICS, Soprano and Tenor, 80 songs, 1 
SONG CL4s8IU8, Low Voice, 47 songs 1 
CLASSIC BARITONE & BAss sONGS8,- 1 
CLA-SIC TENOR SONGs, 36songe, - - 1 
CLASSIC VOCAL DUET, the very best, - 1 
selec- 

1 

1 

1 

1 


hu 





NUS 1oeis, 


_—— By A. ¥. GOODRICH. — 

A System designed to Cultivate 
the Art of Analyzing and Criticis- 
ing, and to Assist in the Perform- 
ance and Understanding of the 
Works of the Great Composers 
of Different E 

Endorsed by such Eminent Musicians as 


£VERESTS ALBUM of — good 


tions, 
wAUD % Vv. WHITE’s ALBUM, tasteful songs, 
SULLIVAN’s VOCAL ALBUM, a master’s 


POPULAR SONG COLLECTIOs, 37 good 





Good OLD » SONGS im ‘use to sing, 115 songs, 1 Sherwood, Mills, Foote, Ta r 
COLLEGE SONGS for Banjo: tor Guitar; ea.1| & on. Liebling. k 
RaYMKs al TUNKS; Oagooa, weet home . nm k 

NSTRUMENTAL. sn 2att , 
PIANO CLASSIC 5, Vol. 1, 44pieces, - § ted and others. 


1 

rIANO CLASSIC « Vol. Ii ai'pieces, = Miziigated 200 thers, 

peamucatriencsgoes,. || THE ONLY WORK M KIND. 
R DANCE MUSIc CULL a di 852 pp. ams 4S in Cloth. Price, $2.0 


POPUL 
YOUNG “PEOPLE'S CL asSICs, 52 easy pcs., postpaid. 
ks, PUBLISHED BY 


The above are al] superior boo 
THE ; JOHN CHURCH CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 


Any book mailed tor retail price. 
And 19 East 16th Street” New York City. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 















ic H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 








NEW EBENGLAND 
CON SERVATORY 
muUsIC. Ne ee oCoriON LIT 

RATURE, LANGUAGES, PHYSIC 
CULTURE! AND SUMING. Tuition 


Petar BR BS Petes 


E, TOURJEE, Director, Franklin 8q., BOSTOS 


PLAYS + Speakers; Dia.ogues; Books of Games, 
» Sports and Amusements, Charades, 
| Tableaux, and Pantomines. Complete yr 4 
| tive catalogue sent free on application to 


DEW crt PUBLISHING House, 
| 38 Rose St., New York. 


Bes 











National Dustless Crayon. 


Tr TTT oe eanrTtTmt rf OT 


DUSTLESS CRAYON 


ALWAYS GIVES SATISFACTION. TRY IT. 
Sole = RB. H. VOGDES& CO., 


Ft FF, FT Tt ar AT ae 





WITHOUT GREASE 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


W. Cor, Chestnut & 13th sis,| National Crayon Co., Philadelphi 
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